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CHAPTER VI. 
Miss WHITNEY. 





iM MR. LAURISTON had 








pledged himself to hold 
his life at Miss Conway’s 
beck and call. He was 
so much in earnest that 
existence seemed to gain 
a new meaning as he 
spoke, and desire to serve 
her demanded an instant 
outlet of expression. But 
when he had sent Mr. 
Goodwin’s letter to her 
lodgings, and despatched 
a telegram to Charles 
Eastwood, he found 
nothing better to do than 
to return her novel to 
the library. He hoped as 
he gave back Sir Hu- 
bert’s Vow, a Romance of 


Real Life, that the action of paying twopence for it was ennobled by 
the depth of his feelings, since otherwise it seemed inadequate. He 
could only remind himself, as he took his change from the counter, that 
feelings and opportunities are often grotesquely mismatched. If splendid 
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deeds spring occasionally from a combination of good luck and rather 
queer motives, it is certain that devotion enough to equip a forlorn hope 
may find no better expression than an inquiry at the door, and the 
one chance might as well befall him as the other. 

He strolled back to his hotel, and dined, slowly and meditatively, 
looking out at the picture of sea and sky which was framed by the open 
window. It lost its brightness as he watched it, and took the soft 
indistinctness of twilight. From his lighted room he saw how the 
night, flowing into the little bay like a dusky tide, filled its narrow 
bounds with all that they could hold of mystery and suggestive sadness, 
and the greyness of the dim expanse made a fitting background for the 
pale vision of Rachel Conway which ruled his thoughts. His sympathy 
with her was like a talisman, suddenly revealing the existence of a 
multitude of obscure and unsuspected sorrows, stirring confusedly be- 
neath the surface of ordinary life. He touched the little ring upon his 
hand, as if it might by chance call up an obedient genius to ask his 
pleasure, though if the twilight had thickened then and there to such a 
shape, he would not have known what command he could utter. This 
was not one of the simple difficulties of the old fairy tales; and only a 
power which could undo the past, and alter the complex influences 
which had shaped the lives of Conways and Rutherfords dead and gone, 
could be of any service. The facts of the case were cold and hard as 
adamant, and the girl’s quivering life was driven against them. 
Lauriston pictured it as actual tender flesh, dashed on cruel rocks, and 
himself as a bystander. And yet, in spite of these inexorable facts, he 
was well aware that the whole matter had its fanciful and visionary 
aspect. It belonged to a world of shadows, though a world in which 
shadows took the form of unconquerable fate. ‘ Eastwood would say 
that Rachel Conway and I were mad together,” was the sum of Mr. 
Lauriston’s reflections, as he threw himself back in his chair, and looked 
at the thin circlet of gold. “ And upon my word I am not at all sure 
that we are not. But it is a kind of madness which will be more than 
a match for Master Charley’s sanity, I fancy.” And, with all his 
knowledge of Rachel’s pain, he laughed softly at the thought of Charley’s 
discomfiture. 

He had sent word with Mr. Goodwin’s letter that he would call in 
the evening to see if he could be of any service to the two ladies, and he 
rose, with the smile still on his lips, to fulfil his promise. He had not 
far to go. Five minutes’ walk, through cool evening air which smelt of 
the sea, brought him to a tiny garden, where a miniature flagstaff was 
erected in the midst of fuchsias and marigolds, and after a brief pause 
he was ushered into a little gaslit sitting-room where Rachel came 
forward to meet him and to introduce him to Miss Whitney. 

The introduction might have made a queer little picture for an 
untroubled spectator, and even Rachel perceived the contrast between 
Mr. Lauriston’s easy courtesy and pliant grace of attitude, and Miss 
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Whitney’s timid formality. Miss Whitney was not ugly. In earlier 
years she had possessed a certain blonde girlish prettiness; but she had 
stiffened and grown cold, till she was like one of those prim, pale figures 
which archeologists discover on a whitened wall. She was gentle, 
bloodless, depressing. She measured out a little smile, and extended a 
chalk-white hand to her visitor; but she eyed him cautiously through 
her bleached lashes as she did so, for men, in her opinion, were danger- 
ous creatures. It is true that she was slightly acquainted with an 
archdeacon who was very nearly perfect, and she knew two or three 
beneficed clergymen, and one family doctor, who might be trusted ; but, 
as a rule, she disapproved of men. They broke right and left through 
the little code of laws by which she regulated morals and manners ; they 
offended her sense of propriety, almost by the fact of their existence ; 
they made jokes, they laughed at things which should not be laughed at, 
they were careless and extravagant, they stayed out late at night, they 
unsettled the servants, and they smelt of smoke. She supposed that 
Mr. Charles Eastwood was a deserving and right-minded young man, 
and she had sanctioned his attentions to Rachel, partly for his mother’s 
sake, though she did not approve of his style of dress and conversation. 
She saw that his friend did not at all resemble him ; but she was not 
certain that it was altogether a gain, for the brilliant swiftness of Mr. 
Lauriston’s glances, and something a little picturesque and singular in 
his general appearance, made her vaguely uneasy. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Lauriston, bowing politely, saw through Miss 
Whitney at once, as a clever man sees through a prudish, narrow- 
minded woman—he understood her too clearly. The very touch of her 
chilly, reluctant fingers was a revelation to him, and every word she 
uttered helped to justify Rachel in her longing for the warmth and 
kindliness of the Eastwoods’ home. It seemed strange to him that Miss 
Whitney, with her timid scruples and hesitations, should feel herself 
qualified to rule the girl, but that was because he could not understand 
how feebly she apprehended her own incompetence. 

Miss Whitney realised the change in Rachel’s prospects as small 
people always realise a great fact, that is, in its smaller aspects. She 
was anxious about their packing, and their lodgings, and preoccupied 
concerning mourning. She moved restlessly about the room, taking up 
things and laying them down in an aimless way, and talking discon- 
nectedly. “Isn’t it wonderful?” she said. “Such a legacy! And 
coming all at once, too!” She repeated this two or three times, as if a 
legacy usually took the form of a succession of sixpences. 

Rachel looked up with a tired smile. ‘“ Dear Miss Whitney, do 
sitdown. You will be worn out.” 

“‘ My dear,” said Miss Whitney gently, “ you forget that there is a 
great deal to do. Mr. Lauriston will excuse me, I’m sure. Some- 
body must do it. By all means sit still and rest, and enjoy your 
prospects,” she added, with a little laugh. “I don’t want to disturb 
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you. Excuse me”—she leaned before Rachel to pick up some books, 
and then behind her to take a workbox from a little table—“ we can’t 
all rest, you know.” 

“ But I can’t rest if you don’t,” Rachel answered. 

Mr. Lauriston did not care whether Miss Whitney was tired or not, 
but there was an accent of weariness in the girl’s voice which told him 
that she could n¢t bear much more. “ You don’t know what a fuss 
Miss Whitney can make,” she had said laughingly as he stood beside 
her on the cliff. Miss Whitney had been making a fuss ever since. 
While he was quietly eating his dinner, and looking out at the little 
harbour with its shadowy shores, she had been worrying Rachel. It 
was intolerable, but here again he was helpless. What could he do? 
A life’s devotion was very much at Miss Conway’s service, but he could 
not make Miss Whitney sit down and hold her tongue. 

“Of course there is a great deal to do,” he said, wondering, as he spoke, 
what it could possibly be. “ But I’m not tired; can’t you set me to work?” 

“Thank you, you are very kind; but no, I think not.” She put the 
things she had collected in a confused heap on the table. ‘“ How 
strange that you should have met Rachel this afternoon! And 
yet I don’t know. If she will go sitting about the rocks-—- But I’m 
afraid you'll think I don’t take proper care of her.” 

“T thought I was very fortunate,” said Mr. Lauriston. 

“T can’t climb up those places and sit in the sun,” Miss Whitney 
continued. “It affects my head. And Rachel is not happy indoors, I 
tell her sometimes that she really ought to take an interest in this new 
crewel work or something ; she seems to have no occupation.” 

He looked across to the girl where she sat, with her hands idly 
folded on her lap. On the wall above her head was a coloured print of 
the Queen and Prince Albert, in a gilt frame swathed in yellow gauze. 
This work of art was tilted forward so much that Rachel seemed to be 
under the especial patronage of the Royal family. ‘This is a very sad 
account of you, Miss Conway,” he said. “ What do you do with yourself 
when you can’t get out? In a November fog, for instance?” 

She lifted her tired eyelids a little. ‘Oh, I despair!” she answered 
lightly. ‘“ What else can one do in a November fog ?’ 

“My dear, how foolish!” said Miss Whitney. “ Of course, you can’t 
see to do any black work, but you can have a strip of embroidery 
always on hand. It’s wonderful how much I have done in really bad 
weather. But then I can always make myself happy indoors.” 

Mr. Lauriston, murmuring something about “extremely fortunate,” 
tried to imagine what Miss Whitney’s idea of happiness might be. She 
meanwhile gathered up most of the things which she had just laid down, 
and suddenly reverted to her previous remark, “I’m really afraid you 
will think I don’t take care of Rachel.” 

“Indeed you do,” said Rachel herself. “I’m sure Mr. Lauriston 
won’t think anything of the kind.” 
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Miss Whitney cut his protestations short. ‘ Mrs, Eastwood would 
be more particular, I know.” 

The memory of that long afternoon in the leafy shades of Redlands 
Park, rose up suddenly before Lauriston and Rachel. The colour came 
into her face; but he answered quickly, ‘Oh, Redlands is a very quiet 
place. I meet Miss Eastwood sometimes going about the lanes; she 
visits the poor people, I think.” 

“Yes,” said Rachel, “ Fanny has a district.” 

“Oh, Rachel!” Miss Whitney exclaimed; “what are we to do 
about Mr. Charles Eastwood? Did you forget him?” 

Rachel glanced at Mr. Lauriston. ‘“ Hadn’t we better telegraph?” 
she said. “I don’t think I can write.” 

“Tt is done,” he replied. ‘ You said he must not come here, so I 
ventured to send word that your plans were changed.” Her look of 
gratitude pained him. He was eager to serve her, yet he felt that only 
her secret loneliness drove her to accept his help. Had she been happy 
and hopeful she would not have worn his ring upon her finger, nor 
appealed to him in her difficulties. The expression of her eyes was not 
so much confidence in him, as helpless resignation. He felt as if he had 
watched some beautiful wild creature, out of his reach, and all at once it 
was driven to his feet by hunger, or some cruel hurt. He might lay his 
hand upon it if he liked, but it would never have come to him had it not 
been for its mischance. 

“T’m sure we are very much obliged to you,” Miss Whitney began, 
just as the door opened and the servant announced, “ Mrs. Allen, ma’am, 
says she can come and speak to you now if it suits you.” 

“Thank you; tell her I will come to her. almost directly,” Miss 
Whitney replied. “Our landlady,” she explained to Mr. Lauriston. 
“Going away so hurriedly makes it necessary to have our little settlement 
to-night. Rachel, my dear, have you seen my account-book—the little 
black one? Oh, I remember now, I took it upstairs.” 

“T’ll get it,” said Rachel, and departed in search of it. 

“Don’t go,” said Miss Whitney to her guest. “I wanted to ask you 
if you knew about trains. The time-table is here somewhere ; Rachel will 
find it when she comes down. ‘Trains are so perplexing, aren’t they ? 
Rachel thinks she understands ; she is very independent ; but I like to 
ask somebody ; I like to be sure.” 

“Tf [ can be of any use I shall be delighted,” Mr. Lauriston replied. 
“T feared I was only hindering you.” 

“Not at all.” She had a preoccupied air, being still. inwardly 
troubled by his possible doubt of her efficiency as a guardian. “Iam 
afraid,” she said after a pause, “that, in consequence of my delicate 
health, Rachel is perhaps a little too independent. I doubt she has 
more liberty than is quite advisable.” 

Mr. Lauriston was not inclined to talk over Rachel with Miss 
Whitney. “ But isn’t liberty a very good thing?” he asked, preferring 
to discuss the question in the abstract. 
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“ A very dangerous thing,” she gently corrected him. “ Few people 
know how to use it, I fear.” 

To that he assented. “But I suppose we must become fitted for it 
by possessing it; there is no other way, is there?” He spoke with a 
suggestion of deference in his tone, as if he were seeking information. 

Miss Whitney considered a moment before she replied. ‘“ Perhaps 
not. But in that case I am sure that girls are better without it. 
Liberty, when people are not fitted for it, tends to singularity.” A 
flush mounted to her pale cheek, as it struck her that she was turning 
her sentences rather successfully, and with gentle self-approval she 
repeated, “ Yes ; decidedly it tends to singularity.” 

“No doubt.” Mr. Lauriston gazed at the floor, and softly stroked 
his lip, as if he were seriously weighing her words. “ You are perfectly 
right ; there is such a tendency———” 

“In people who are not fitted for it,” she said, hastening to supply 
the qualification. ‘‘Those who are fitted for it would of course wish 
always to act according to the rules of propriety.” 

“T see,” said Mr. Lauriston, still reflectively intent on Miss 
Whitney’s view of the matter. “But do you think,” he asked, raising 
his bright eyes to her face, “ that singularity is altogether objectionable ? 
Doesn’t it occasionally give something of a charm ?” 

“To a young girl?” Miss Whitney inquired; and there was a sound 
of warning in her articulation of the words. 

“Well, yes, to a young girl,” Mr. Lauriston repeated. ‘Don’t you 
think it may?” If there was a touch of defiance in this persistence, he 
seemed to make amends by the even more strongly marked deference of 
his manner. 

“It is very possible,” she answered frigidly ; “I daresay it may. 
But I should have my own opinion of the people who could find a charm 
in a lady’s eccentricity.” The good creature looked away as she spoke, 
as if she felt it her duty to crush him with this reply, but would rather 
not see the effect of her blow. 

“‘T am answered,” he said simply. 

Miss Whitney was pleased. “If you reconsider the matter,” she 
said, magnanimously offering him a way of escape, “I hardly think 
that you would be charmed by singularity in the manners of—of your 
sisters, or of—well, of any lady in whom you might—a—take an 
interest.” 

Rachel’s entrance spared his answer. “TI can’t find your book any- 
where,” she said, pausing in the doorway. ‘“ Are you quite sure it isn’t 
here? Why, what is that on the table by your workbox?” 

Miss Whitney apologised for her mistake. “I quite thought I had 
taken it upstairs,” she said, as she hurriedly turned the pages. “ Thank 
you, my dear. And now, if you will excuse me for five minutes, I will 
have my little talk with Mrs. Allen. Of course, going away like this, 
we must pay for our lodgings till next Wednesday; but I don’t think 
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we ought to pay for gas, do you, Mr. Lauriston? It’s sixpence a week 
for each burner. You see she may not be able to let the rooms, and we 
took them by the week ; but if the gas isn’t burnt she won’t have to pay 
for it—so why should we? And kitchen fire, too. I would not do 
anything unladylike, but I think she ought not to charge us for kitchen 
fire after to-morrow.” 

Mr. Lauriston replied that, strictly speaking, such a demand would 
not be fair. “ But lodging-house keepers are birds of prey, you know,” 
he said. ‘Don’t be too sanguine.” 

* Miss Whitney shook her head. “Iam not. But I shall try what I 
can do.” 

The door closed behind her. Mr. Lauriston drew a long breath. “ Sit 
down,” he said to Rachel. ‘ How tired you are!” 

“‘ By the window, please,” she answered, as he pushed an easy-chair 
towards her. She dropped into it and leaned back, resting her head on 
an anti-macassar adorned with a bouquet of gigantic light-blue hare- 
bells. He stood at the other side of the window, and looked at her in 
silence. She seemed so curiously out of place in the cheap little draw- 
ing-room, and he remembered how the same idea struck him when he 
saw her first at the Eastwoods’ house. At Redlands Hall, as she stood 
on the rug with the yellowish-white marble of the great carved chimney- 
piece for a background, she had made a picture whose delicate grace and 
harmony lived in his memory. And again, in Redlands Park, her beauty 
and sadness had given a deeper meaning to the soft melancholy of the 
sunless afternoon, so that he recalled them together. But here her 
commonplace surroundings pained him like a jarring discord. 

After a time she put out her hand, and lifted a corner of the blind, 
“Tam not so very tired, really,” she said, “but I can’t help feeling 
worried, Oh, I would give anything to get out into the coolness and the 
dark! I daresay I want it all the more because I know it’s impossible.” 

“T suppose it is impossible.” His brilliant eyes were very eager. 
‘The fresh air and the darkness are conveniently close at hand, only it 
isn’t very dark.” 

Rachel was still looking out. “ Would you like to suggest it to Miss 
Whitney? Tell her, please, that it is between nine and ten at night, and 
that I should like to go for a walk on the downs.” 

“With me for your escort.” 

“ But that would only be a variation in the way of impropriety,” 
Miss Conway answered, as she let the blind fall. “No, it is utterly im- 
possible. Besides, that isn’t what I really want.” 

“What do you really want?” he asked. His eyes were fixed on 
her, but the direct and continued gaze did not seem to trouble her in the 
least. 

“Oh, I don’t know.” Again for a moment she lifted the corner of the 
blind. “No; as you say, it isn’t very dark. The moon is just rising 
over the hills, If one were on Bucksmill Hill now, how it would shine 
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on that moor of yours! There was a path across it. Do you re- 
member ?” 

“ Yes ; I know there is a path,” he answered. 

“ A straight path; and it seemed to melt away into the dusky purple. 
I feel as if I should like to travel on and on and on, along that path, 
with a cool wind blowing over the heather.” 

“ And never coms back,” said Mr. Lauriston softly, as if he were 
finishing her sentence. 
~~: “No; that’s the worst of it. Unless I died, the morning would 
come ; and it wouldn’t matter where I was, I couldn’t get away. I should 
be obliged to come back and meet Charley.” 

Her voice quivered, and she turned her head a little away. Mr. 
Lauriston looked down; and there was a silence, soon broken by the 
arrival of Miss Whitney, triumphant as far as she considered triumph { 
ladylike. | 

“T’ve had a little difficulty with Mrs. Allen,” she announced, “ but : 
she has taken off one-and-ninepence.” ' 

Mr. Lauriston, called suddenly from Rachel’s dreamland to the im- 
portant realities of life, looked blankly at Miss Whitney for a moment, 
and then barely suppressed a smile. It is so hard for people, accustomed 
to well-filled pockets, to understand why their fellow-creatures do such 
unpleasant and unnecessary things. But he quickly recovered himself. 
‘¢ Ah, that’s good news !” he said sympathetically. ) 

“Tt ought to have been more,” Miss Whitney replied with a little 
smile. ‘“ But I can’t do anything mean. People take advantage of me, 
I know, but I can’t help it. Well, one-and-ninepence is something.” 
She was in the act of laying down the account-book when she suddenly 
exclaimed, “ Oh, those eggs! Rachel, I forgot to speak to her about those 
eggs she put down for last Tuesday—the three eggs that we never had.” 

“Oh, never mind,” said Rachel, sitting up in her easy-chair. “ Please 
don’t take any more trouble ; it doesn’t matter.” She could not alto- 
gether realise her change of fortune; her grasp of the fact was inter- 
mittent. But she understood it perfectly while Mr. Lauriston stood 
there congratulating Miss Whitney on her one-and-ninepence. “It 
isn’t worth while—it really doesn’t matter,” she repeated eagerly. 

Miss Whitney shook her head. “ That’sa bad principle to begin 
with,” she said. “ Everything matters. You mustn’t think that because 
your circumstances are changed it is right to be extravagant. There 
will be fresh claims on you; there will be just as much need for care. 
Isn’t it so, Mr. Lauriston ?” 

He looked up with a quick smile. “Oh, yes; there are always 
plenty of claims,” he said, “if you choose to attend to them.” 

“ And I’m sure you will agree with me that no fortune, however 
large, will justify extravagance,” Miss Whitney persisted. 

“Of course it won't,” he readily assented. ‘ Unluckily, so many 
people don’t seem to understand what extravagance really is,” 
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“That is quite true.” Miss Whitney was pleased with Mr. Lauris- 
ton’s manner, and, fortified by his approval, she determined, as a matter 
of principle, to fight the question of the three eggs that they never had. 
“You will excuse me once more, I hope,” she said; “it is really very 
rude, running away like this; but, you see, business is business. I shall 
not be a moment.” 

He assured her that he perfectly understood; that he only blamed 
himself for coming at an inconvenient time. He gave her the account- 
book, which she had again mislaid. He closed the door after her, and 
then went back to the window, where Miss Conway watched him with 
a spark of something like defiance in her eyes. 

“You have lived with Miss Whitney ever since you were a child,” 
he said meditatively, as he drew a chair towards her. 

Rachel leaned forward. ‘“ You shall not find fault with Miss Whit- 
ney! you must not!” she exclaimed with sudden passion. “She was 
my mother’s friend. She has always been good to me. I should hate 
myself if I said anything unkind of her.” 

Mr. Lauriston paused with his hand on the back of the chair. “ Yes,” 
he replied. ‘“ And I said—what did I say? I’m very sorry, whatever 
it was.” 

She smiled unwillingly. “ You didn’t say anything, of course ; but 
you were laughing at her. Well, you must laugh, I suppose, but not 
to me.” 

He sat down, “ You didn’t laugh, then?” he said, after a moment’s 
silence. 

“Do you want me to hate myself?” the girl demanded. “Yes; I 
did.” 

Mr. Lauriston, leaning back, surveyed the overhanging portrait of 
the Queen. ‘TI don’t know that I particularly want to laugh,” he said. 

“ And you mustn’t be sorry for me, either.” 

“ Very well. You don’t leave me much liberty, do you?” He smiled 
as he spoke, and looked at her, and she answered his eyes. 

“ But you are sorry, Mr. Lauriston !” 

“Why do you torment yourself?” he asked. “If Miss Whitney has 
been good to you, J shall not laugh at her for that. And as for her 
friendship with your mother, why, that is a bygone affair. I fancy it 
wasn’t precisely this Miss Whitney that your mother knew. We don’t 
all of us grow brighter and broader-minded as we grow old. Perhaps 
Miss Whitney would not have been quite the same if her friend had 
lived.” 

“Perhaps not,” said Rachel. “They were friends at school.” 

Mr. Lauriston smiled. ‘“ At school!” he repeated. “ And, in good 
time, here she comes. I hope she has not paid for the eggs you never 
had.” 

Rachel smiled too, though with a little hesitation, as Miss Whitney 
came in. “Is it all right?” she asked. 
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“ Quite right,” Miss Whitney replied, taking the chair Mr. Lauriston 
offered her. She was evidently calmed and soothed by the consciousness 
of success. “It is the principle, you know,” she said, smoothing the 
little white frills at her wrists ; “it isn’t the fourpence-halfpenny.” 

“Of course not,” he replied; and then suggested that if he could be 
of any service in making arrangements for their journey, he should be 
only too happy. 

The time-table was found, and Miss Whitney’s mind was set at rest 
on the subject of trains. Mr. Lauriston was prepared to explain every- 
thing, and to undertake everything ; and she began to think that this 
friend of Mr. Charles Eastwood’s was really very pleasant and gentle- 
manly, 

“‘T want to be in town in good time,” she said to him, “ because of 
the mourning. Saturday is an awkward day ; but, if we can manage to 
give the order some time in the afternoon, they can at any rate begin it 
the first thing on Monday.” 

“Oh, the mourning!” said Mr. Lauriston. “I never thought of that. 
Yes, of course.” 

“‘T hope you are not one of those people who disregard such things,” 
said Miss Whitney. “ There are such Radical ideas abroad now that one 
never knows what will be attacked next.” 

“1? Oh, I’m not the man for;hasty innovations. And as to mourn- 
ing, I think it most desirable that there should be a recognised expression 
of the feelings one ought to have on such occasions. What, now, do you 
consider a proper depth of blackness for a great-aunt ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I couldn’t decide a thing like that off-hand. I 
must talk it over with a regular dressmaker, or perhaps we had better go 
to Jay’s. Rachel, dear, I wonder whether we had better go to Jay’s?” 

“T really don’t mind where we go,” said Rachel. “Just where you 
like.” 

“‘Crape, of course,” said Miss Whitney, pursuing her train of thought. 
“Some crape, I mean. Not always for a great-aunt, but in this case I 
should say certainly some crape. You see, there’s the money.” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Lauriston with bright interest, “ there’s the money. 
I should think it would be a tolerably safe rule always to say crape 
when there’s money. It would be a kind of grateful acknowledgment, 
wouldn’t it ?” 

Miss Whitney hesitated. General rules were all very well, but she 
would have preferred an appeal to a dressmaker. ‘“ Well,” she said, 
“perhaps it might be a safe rule; it would show proper feeling cer- 
tainly.” 

Satisfied on this important point, Mr. Lauriston rose to go. He felt - 
that he was on dangerous ground. He could not resist his impulse to 
draw Miss Whitney out—not from any vulgar pleasure in her folly, but 
because every word she uttered helped him to understand what Rachel’s 
life had been. It was absurd, it was detestable; it was like the tortures 
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of which one reads—a thousand times more hateful because they were 
grotesque. He felt as if he ought to apologise for his own freedom and 
independence, when he realised the worrying, well-meaning tyranny 
which Rachel had had to endure. It seemed to him that he had had 
more than his fair share of liberty. Miss Whitney was an excellent 
woman, sincerely anxious to do right, to behave as a lady should under 
all circumstances, and to do the best she could for her charge; but to 
Lauriston she was a nightmare. There was something ghastly in the 
thought of the girl’s long agony of dread lying hidden under the discreet 
propriety of such a narrow little life. He cast one of his swift sidelong 
glances at Rachel as he said “ good-night ” to Miss Whitney, and saw how 
she had lifted the blind again, and was gazing at the night into which 
he was going. He longed to defy everything, and take her out with him 
then and there. If they two could but stand together, in silence if she 
pleased, in the silver lights and dusky shadows of the world without, she 
would surely find rest and healing in that great calm. She would see— 
she must see—that Miss Whitney was impossible and absurd ; yes, and 
Charles Eastwood too. But, of course, as she had told him, it was out 
of the question. 

“T shall see you to-morrow,” he said, in reply to Miss Whitney’s 
thanks, ‘ And if there is anything I can do, pray let me know. Yes, 
I will see that the fly is ordered for a quarter past ten; it shall not be 
forgotten. Good-night.” He turned to Rachel, who had risen. She 
gave him her hand lifelessly enough, but, as their eyes met, it suddenly 
quickened in his clasp, as if with a throb of fear and remembrance. 

He went hastily out, but paused in the road and looked back at the 
little house, with its gleaming yellow windows, and the diminutive 
flagstaff asserting itself in the strip of garden. Such houses may be 
counted by scores in seaside places ; but to Mr. Lauriston, at that 
moment, Arundel Cottage had a distinct individuality. It held his idea 
of Rachel’s previous life. He knew very well that she had only stayed 
there for two or three weeks ; but he understood what that everyday life 
was, which spent its holidays in Arundel Cottage, and succeeded in 
getting one-and-ninepence taken off its account for gas and kitchen fire. 
There is a dignity in earning and a dignity in spending ; but this empty 
existence, with its petty economies, seemed to miss both. As Mr. 
Lauriston walked thoughtfully away, the expression of his face was 
not scorn, nor was it precisely pity, but rather distaste. Life, as ruled 
by Miss Whitney, without grace, or freedom, or honest endeavour, was 
not a pleasant subject for meditation, At the same time he did not 
blame anybody. Unless Miss Whitney had been more amply gifted 
with heart and brains, he did not see that she could have done any better, 
and she might easily have done much worse. Only it was all so dreary, 
so ignoble, so joyless for Rachel. ‘“ Well, at any rate, that is ended,” he 
said to himself; and, as he said it, he awoke to the consciousness that he 
had mechanically taken the path which led to the cliff. He hesitated a 
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moment, half laughed at his absence of mind, and then went on, climbing 
the hillside to the spot where Rachel had waited for him and for her 
fate. Was it only that afternoon? The south-west wind blew softly, yet 
strongly, over the sea—such a wind as the girl had longed for, to cool her 
tired brow and drive away her thickly-crowding thoughts and fancies. 
The white clouds went hurrying across the arch of moonlit sky. Rachel 
herself could see those hurrying white clouds above the hills, as she looked 
out of her little window, while Miss Whitney was folding her Sunday 
dress and counting her pocket-handkerchiefs. She spent that brief in- 
terval of peace in wondering uselessly how Charley would take it. Mr. 
Lauriston, if the question had been put to him, and he had thought fit 
to answer frankly, would have said, “‘ He will not understand you; he 
will not believe you; he will take it brutally,” and would have put the 
matter aside. He was not thinking of Charley as he stood, a slim, black 
figure at the cliff’s edge, gazing at the heaving breadth of the sea. He 
was looking beyond Charley, and wondering what the end would be ; but 
the waves below seemed only to whisper with sad persistence of some- 
thing that could have no end, but must go on and on for ever. 


CHAPTER VII. 


CHARLEY’S EXPECTATIONS. 


Mr. Lavriston’s hurried telegram to Charley was quickly followed by a 
carefully-written note from Miss Whitney, suggesting that he should put 
off calling on them in their London lodgings for two or three days. The 
good lady had not the faintest idea of the blow which awaited young 
Eastwood. To do her justice, she was not mercenary. When an honest 
young man had been encouraged, and as good as accepted, it would be, 
in her opinion, neither true nor ladylike to dismiss him in consequence 
of an accession of fortune. She had no deeper motive in postponing 
Charley’s visit, than a desire to see Rachel duly clothed in crape before 
his arrival. She doubted whether it was proper that an engagement 
should be ratified at all at such a time of mourning. She feared, how- 
ever, that this impropriety was inevitable, and it only remained to her 
to prevent a meeting during the few days which the heiress was obliged 
to spend in her old clothes. So she wrote on black-edged paper, and 
spoke of deep affliction. 

The note lay waiting for Charley in a little suburban drawing-room 
which Rachel knew well. The bright green Venetian blinds were down 
to save the bright green carpet from the rays of the western sun, and in 
the airless obscurity Mrs. Eastwood sat alone, dozing over her knitting, 
amid her household treasures. The room was full of traces of the decora- 
tive skill of the family. Mrs. Eastwood herself had painted a couple of 
little cardboard screens, still occupying honourable places by the fireside, 
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thongh their gilded handles were somewhat tarnished, and she had made 
the wax flowers which bloomed perennially under a glass shade on a side 
table. Effie’s crewel work adorned the chimney-piece with sprays of 
yellow jasmine, and she had gathered and dried the grasses which once 
were airily beautiful in Redlands fields. Fanny’s sketches hung upon 
the walls. Fanny, while at school, had shown a marked devotion to art, 
and had produced six water-colour landscapes of singular equality of ex- 
cellence. Returning home, she had rested on these six laurels. Perhaps 
she was justified in feeling that her work was done, since they were ad- 
vantageously hung, four in the drawing-room and two in the dining- 
room, and there were really no suitable places for more. Those who 
have a leaning towards mystical and poetical fancies may find a virtue 
in irregular numbers, such as three, or seven, or nine, but there are minds 
which find more satisfaction in an even half-dozen or dozen. Fanny 
liked things to be symmetrical and in order. The pile of music which 
belonged to Effie and Charley was the untidiest thing in the room, but 
Fanny’s back numbers of the Queen were laid neatly on the table, with 
her work-basket set on them to keep them in their place. 

As young Eastwood opened the door his mother recommenced work 
with sudden energy. “ There’s a letter for you,” she said. “ Who is it 
from ?” 

Charley glanced at the address. ‘Miss Whitney.” 

Mrs. Eastwood looked up eagerly. “I thought it was Miss Whitney. 
What does she say ?” 

Charley read, and his face-grew grave. Miss Whitney alluded to 
altered circumstances, and the unlooked-for bereavement, so solemnly that 
he was seriously disquieted, not with any fear about Rachel, but with a 
doubt as to the demands which might be made on his sympathy. “TI 
can’t go and cry about the old woman,” he said, as he gave Miss Whit- 
ney’s note to his mother. ‘“ And I don’t see that it’s much of a bereave- 
ment after all.” 

Mrs. Eastwood laid down her knitting, and read the letter with 
serious attention. ‘I wish matters had been settled with you and 
Rachel a little sooner,” she said. 

“Oh, confound it!” said Charley. ‘“ Weren’t you always telling me 
not to be imprudent? Whose doing was it that things were not settled 
when she was with us in the spring? Why, you were for ever at me,— 
‘Make sure of your uncle’s approval,’ and, ‘ Wait—wait.’ ” 

“You needn’t be in such a hurry to blame your mother, I think,” said 
Mrs. Eastwood. “I don’t remember that I said all that, but I’m sure 
I gave you very good advice under the circumstances. Of course you 
couldn’t be too careful then ; but now, you see, circumstances are altered.” 

“T should think they were,” Charley answered, almost in a tone of 
awe. ‘They say it’s five or six thousand a year.” 

“ As much as that?” Mrs. Eastwood read the note through a second 
time, while Charley whistled sweetly to himself, and stood with bis eyes 
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fixed on some imaginary prospect. What that vision was, only Charley 
could tell. 

‘Miss Whitney writes a very kind letter, and that is something,” 
said his mother, “ though I do wish, as it has turned out, that you had 
spoken sooner. Still, she doesn’t seem to think it will make any 
difference.” 

Charley stopped whistling, opened his eyes more widely, and looked 
at his mother. “Any difference?” he repeated. 

“ Well, of course it ought not to make any difference. It is really 
as good as an engagement. And Miss Whitney says nothing to the 
contrary.” 

“What does it matter what Miss Whitney says or does? Stupid old 
woman !” 

“ Well, everything matters at such a time. But, for my own part, I 
shall think very badly of Rachel Conway, very badly indeed, if she backs 
out of her engagement—for it really 7s an engagement—because she has 
come into this money. When I have treated her like my own daughter, 
too !” 

“¢ What possesses you to suppose that Rachel will do anything of the 
kind? Some girls might, but not Rachel!” said Charley indignantly. 
He drew himself up, his grey eyes shone, his lip curved, he stood there 
finely defiant. “She isn’t that sort. Don’t you know her better than 
that? Why, I’m as sure of her as I am of myself. No, I’m a precious 


ey 


deal surer ! 

“ Well, I hope so,” said Mrs, Eastwood dubiously. “ As I say, she 
ought to be the same. Since you really are engaged . 

“Queer way of being engaged,” said Charley, staring at the ceiling. 
“ She was, and I wasn’t.” 

Charley had a feeling for fair play which sometimes made a clean 
sweep of his mother’s assertions, explanations, accusations, lamentations, 
or whatever they might happen to be. He sat down on the end of the 
little crétonne-covered sofa, with a whimsical smile on his face, He 
could afford to smile ; for while Mrs. Eastwood was toiling to spin a rope 
to hold the reluctant heiress, out of countless little cobweb strands, Charley 
was happily confident in his knowledge of Rachel’s heart. His trust in 
her seemed to ennoble his features in some undefinable way. 

“Oh, if you are going to make fun of everything I say, I had better 
hold my tongue,” Mrs. Eastwood rejoined. “TI hope it will all turn out 
as it should. I hope so; but money changes people strangely.” 

“ Wonder whether it will change me!” said Charley. “ Hullo! here’s 
Effie. Well, young woman, and where have you been 4” 

“Oh, I only ran round to the Robinsons and the Parkers. I wanted 
to tell them about Rachel. Fanny tells all the people if I don’t look 
sharp, so I thought I would tell Ada Robinson and Gwendolen Parker.” 

“ Here’s my mother prophesying that Rachel will throw us all over,” 


said Charley. 
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“ Rachel? Why, mother, dear, how can you think it? You don’t 
mean it, now do you ?” 

“‘T didn’t say she would. I said I hoped she wouldn't,” Mrs. East- 
wood explained, in a tone conveying a sense of injury and affront. 

“ But, of course, she won’t. Why, Rachel couldn’t do anything 
mean. I don’t believe she cares for money a bit, and she doesn’t care 
for dukes and people like that. If I were rich I should want to marry 
a duke ; but Rachel wouldn’t. She’ll be just the same to Charley” (here 
the brother and sister exchanged quick glances which lighted up their 
faces) “as if she hadn’t a penny more than she had a week ago. Oh, 
Charley, don’t ever think Rachel will change!” 

“T don’t,” said Charley, 

“T’m sure I don’t say she will,” Mrs. Eastwood exclaimed, a little 
reassured by this unanimity of confidence. ‘ But such things do make 
a great difference. You young people think everything is to be just as 
you want to have it; but when you have lived as long as I have you'll 
know better.” 

Effie took off her hat, and stood before the glass arranging the little 
rings of fair hair about her forehead. ‘ Rachel isn’t like the rest of us,” 
she said meditatively. “She is like a girl ina novel. That’s half the 
fun in telling people about her fortune. They say, ‘How nice!’ when 
they hear that my friend has come into a lot of money; and ‘ How de- 
lighted you must be!’ and all the time they are thinking, ‘ Oh, you poor 
little silly, much you'll see of your friend now she’s rich!’ They are 
very clever,.but they don’t know Rachel.” She moved away from the 
glass as she spoke, looking back at it, nevertheless, over her shoulder. 
Charley suddenly put out his hand, pulled her to him, and kissed her. 
“ And did he like to hear his Rachel praised, then, did he?” said Effie, 
leaning back against his arm, and looking at him with her pretty little 
head on one side. “And he wasn’t such a bad-looking boy, either, 
though he wasn’t a duke. Oh, Charley, how I wish you were!” 

“So that Rachel might be a duchess ?” 

“Why I should be Lady—Lady Euphemia.” 

“But you were christened Effie. Wasn’t she, mother? You're not 
Euphemia, not a bit of it.” 

“ Ah, but I shouldn’t have been Effie then. It’s quite good enough 
as it is,” said the girl, with a half-contemptuous resignation, an ex- 
pression to which the curves and dimples of her soft, childish face gave 
a very droll effect, “ Little Effie Eastwood—that’s what I am, and 
that’s all.” 

“Tisn’t much, is it?” said Charley in a sympathetic voice. 

Whereupon she boxed his ears, and then, recurring suddenly to the 
original subject of conversation, ‘“‘ When are you going to see Rachel?” 
she asked. 

“Well, I don’t know,” young Eastwood replied, “It seems she’s 
very much bereaved, and can’t receive anybody.” 
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“ Rachel can’t?” 

“So Miss Whitney says. You can read the note if you like. Some- 
body had better get me a black-edged handkerchief, and I'll try to weep 
when I go. She talks about ‘a house of mourning.’ That means full 
of dressmakers, doesn’t it ?” 

“Yes; I suppose so,” said Effie abstractedly, knitting her little brows 
over Miss Whitney’s long loops and undecided letters. ‘‘‘ This ’—what? 
Oh, I see! ‘This sad bereavement was very sudden, but I am thankful 
to say that, so far, our dear Rachel has borne it better than I could have 
expected.’” Effie paused a moment to consider. ‘“ Well, I should have 
expected her to bear it pretty well,” she remarked. ‘“ What’s this bit 
squeezed up in the corner? Something about the death of an only rela- 
tion. I can’t make it out.” 

Charley looked. He did not read the sentence, but he recognised it. 
“Ob,” he promptly replied, “she says it’s necessarily a shock to a sensi- 
tive nature.” 

“But Rachel had never seen her! She has told me ever so often 
that all her people were dead, and that she hadn’t anybody. Well, I 
haven’t a sensitive nature, I suppose, for I shouldn’t mind how often my 
only relation died, if I hadn’t known she was alive.” 

“T’m shocked at you,” said Charley. ‘ Now J understand it per- 
fectly. She says at the end that she is sure I shall.” 

“Here, take your note. Why doesn’t Rachel write herself? I 
suppose Miss Whitney won’t let her. Who sent the telegram, Charley ? 
Was that Rachel ?” 

“No; Lauriston.” His own utterance of the name seemed suddenly 
to arrest his attention. ‘I wonder what took him there,” he said. 
“I’m never surprised at hearing of him anywhere, only I’ve just this 
minute remembered that he certainly told me he was going to North 
Wales.” 

“Perhaps he meant to travel all round the coast. He would get 
there some day,” said Effie flippantly. 

“He couldn’t have gone on purpose, surely. I don’t see that it was 
any business of his,” Charley went on. 

Mrs. Eastwood looked up from her knitting. ‘If you choose to take 
any heed of my opinion,” she said with a solemn air, “ I should recom- 
mend you to be on your guard with Mr. Lauriston. But I daresay you 
will prefer to go your own way.” 

“ What next?” said Charley. “Look here; if you've changed all 
your opinions, you’d better say so at once and get it over. You've 
always wanted me to keep in with Lauriston. I’ve told you scores of 
times that, though he was well enough in his way, he’d never be much 
good to me, but you would have it he was to help me somehow. And 
now here you are turning round on him. What has he done?” 

“ Nothing yet, L hope,” Mrs, Eastwood replied. 

“‘ What do you'supposs he is going to do? Cut me out with Rachel?” 
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“ Perhaps, if you are not careful.” 

“ Not he,” said Charley. 

“Well, I have warned you,” said his mother. “There was always 
something crafty-looking about Mr. Lauriston to my mind, and if I were 
you I wouldn’t trust him.” 

“Qh, I don’t want to trust him. But I trust Rachel, and Lauriston 
may do his worst.” 

“Rachel doesn’t like him,” said Effie. ‘I know she doesn’t.” 

“Well, but circumstances are changed,” Mrs. Eastwood persisted, 
“and Mr. Lauriston can make himself very agreeable if he pleases, very 
agreeable indeed.” 

“Oh, yes, to those who like his style,” said Charley, getting up with 
a prolonged yawn, and adding half to himself, “ But if he were as tempt- 
ing as the devil himself, Rachel wouldn’t listen to him.” He drew a 
long breath, as if there were not air enough in the little room without 
an effort to get it. And indeed it was somewhat small and close, and 
the big young fellow, yawning and stretching himself, seemed to take up 
a great deal of space. At that moment Fanny opened the door, and 
walked in with an aggrieved expression. 

“ You went in and told Gwendolen Parker!” she said to Effie. “I 
said, before I went out, that perhaps I might find time to call on the 
Parkers. It looks so silly both of us going in, as if we were so very 
anxious to tell a bit of news.” 

Charley began to laugh. ‘So Effie was beforehand with you, was 
she?” 

“Come now,” Effie expostulated, ‘you said you meant to tell the 
Pembertons, though I’m sure Gertrude and Muriel are much more my 
friends than yours. I thought you had gone off there.” 

“ Yes,” said Fanny, “I did go, but they weren’t at home.” 

“T call that hard,” said Charley sympathetically. ‘“ And so you told 
nobody?” 

“Nobody but old Miss Humphreys. I met her as I was coming 
back.” 

“Oh, well, then you’ve told all the world!” cried Effie. “ She'll 
find the Pembertons at home, or she'll sit on the doorstep till they come. 
You needn’t take any more trouble, my dear; if you’ve told Miss Hum- 
phreys there’s nobody left to tell.” 

“ Well, never mind,” Fanny answered a little shortly. “ What were 
you all talking about when I came in?” 

* Rachel, of course,” said young Eastwood. ‘“ We don’t talk of any- 
thing else, do we? Give her Miss Whitney’s note, Effie; it’s on the sofa 
by you.” 

Fanny deciphered it without asking for any assistance, and apparently 
accepted Rachel’s deep affliction as a simple matter which needed no com- 
ment. “ You won’t go for a day or two, of course,” she said to Charley. 
“But I think some of us ought to call; I think mamma ought. It 
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looks so strange to take no notice of her at such a time. She could see 
‘mamma, you know, even if she hadn’t got her mourning.” 

Mrs. Eastwood was rather pleased with this suggestion, but Charley 
objected. In spite of his faith in Rachel, which was very real, he felt 
that he stood at the turning point of his fortunes, and that the moment 
was critical. He was too honest to pretend that Rachel was more bound 
to him than he was to her, and he knew very well that if, instead of in- 
heriting this money, she had lost the little she already possessed, his 
mother would have declared that there was really no engagement at all. 
As the merest matter of course she, his uncle, and his relations generally 
would have done their utmost to dissuade him from marrying a penniless 
girl. He did not expect Rachel’s friends to welcome him—she was sure 
to have friends now—and he so far agreed with Mrs. Eastwood’s latest 
opinion as to think that Lauriston, if he had anything jto say on the 
matter, could hardly be reckoned as an ally. “ He'll sneer, and shrug 
his shoulders, and say I’m a very good fellow—confound him!” said 
Charley to himself. ‘‘ What business has he to meddle?” But neither 
did he think his mother’s interference was likely to help him. “I can 
manage well enough if they'll only let me alone,” he murmured with a 
not unjustifiable irritation. “I understand Rachel; why can’t they 
leave me to go my own way?” He expressed his disapprobation so 
strongly that Mrs. Eastwood reluctantly gave up the proposed visit. 
“Tf you go, I don’t, that’s all!” said Charley obstinately ; and it was so 
evident that nothing could be done towards securing Rachel’s fortune 
without Charley, that his mother was compelled to yield. She was per- 
mitted to write, however, and sat awhile, with her pen in her hand, 
questioning what she should say to account for her failure to go and see 
her dearest Rachel at this melancholy time. Happily she sneezed, and 
it suddenly occurred to her that she certainly had had a severe cold 
hanging about her for some time, which would make it imprudent for 
her to go out. She explained this so beautifully in her note that she 
honestly began to shiver, and was obliged to ask Fanny to get her a shawl. 

“T really don’t think I should ever have got there, even if Charley 
hadn’t been so disagreeable about it,” she said as she wrapped herself up. 
“Tt was for his sake I thought of trying, but it isso unwise to go out with 
a nasty lingering cold like this. One always suffers for it. There, see 
what I’ve said ; do you think that will do?” Fanny read, and thought 
it would do very well indeed. “ Yes,” said Mrs. Eastwood with a smile 
of mournful satisfaction, “and when Rachel asks Charley how my cold 
is, he'll stare and say he never knew anything about it. He never takes 
any notice. I believe I might break every bone in my body and he'd 
go about saying I was very well, thank you.” 

“T’llremind him just before he starts,” said the practical Fanny. 

Mrs, Eastwood might perhaps have found more justification for her 
newly-developed distrust of Mr. Lauriston, if she had known how 
much he was allowed to do for Miss Whitney and Rachel. The truth 
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is, they were both perplexed and helpless—the one because she was 
taken suddenly out of her narrow groove, and set down in the midst 
of a bewildering crowd of events and people ; the other because she had 
no thought for anything but her shadowy dread, and the approaching 
interview with Charley. She was willing to leave everything in Mr. 
Lauriston’s hands, if only she might be undisturbed. Lying awake 
through many hours of the hot August nights, she saw her life spread 
visibly before her, as if it were a country, mapped out, through 
which she had to travel. She could trace the path by which she had 
already come, through a region, commonplace and melancholy enough, 
yet brightened by flying gleams of sunlight and hope, and budding 
with the pale and tender promise of spring. The fears which had sad- 
dened it seemed only like passing clouds, compared with the dull eternal 
shadow hanging over the wide level on which she was about to enter. 
That monotonous waste stretched before her to a grey horizon, a cheer- 
less boundary which limited the view, but knew no light either of 
dawn or sunset. All the healthful brightness of the earlier days 
gathered about the thought of her young lover, and her overwrought 
and wearied brain idealised the simplicity of his fondness. That first 
kiss in the garden was still fresh as very dew upon her lips, and sadder 
than tears, because she might have so long to live, and yet it must be 
the last. Charley would go, must go, and leave her ‘to that hopeless 
life, and Mr. Lauriston’s friendship. At night she gazed into the future, 
and during the day she tried to play the part of her ordinary self. She 
partially succeeded ; though Miss Whitney, who was pleased from the 
first that her manner betrayed no undue exultation or eagerness, but 
was passive and ladylike, began to think after a day or two that Rachel 
really felt her great-aunt’s death quite as much as anybody could have 
expected. She was rather proud of the girl’s sadness, as an instance of 
inborn propriety of feeling. 

Mr. Lauriston, while doing all in his power to help Miss Whitney, 
had yet made up his mind that she must no longer pretend to rule 
* Rachel. A quiet country town, where she would find congenial un- 
married friends, was the haven he pictured for her. Miss Conway’s 
gratitude would of course arrange a pleasant addition to her guardian’s 
narrow income, and permit her to spend the remainder of her days in 
comfort, and in strict accordance with the laws of good society. With 
a view to this he made appalling allusions to what Miss Conway 
would probably do, in fact, what would be expected of her in her new 
position, opening a terrible vista of difficulties and duties before Miss 
Whitney’s eyes. The poor lady began to think that it was a mercy 
that Rachel would marry Charles Eastwood before long, and so relieve 
her of such responsibilities. Nor did Mr, Lauriston stop there, but 
brought his cousin Mrs. Latham to call. 

Laura Latham was a woman of five-and-thirty, who had been a 
widow for seven or eight years. When she walked into the room 
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Rachel looked first at Mr. Lauriston, and then at her, with a questioning 
uncertainty of expression. She was vaguely afraid of a reinforcement 
of the curious influence, the mixture of attraction and repulsion, which 
Mr. Lauriston exerted over her. She half expected to see his eyes look- 
ing at her from a new face, and his smile coming and going on a woman’s 
lips. It was with a feeling of relief that she said to herself, “ No, they 
are not alike,” just as Miss Whitney exclaimed, “Oh! I should have 
known you were Mr. Lauriston’s cousin, there is no mistake about it! 
Or you might be his sister.” 

“5 hope you are flattered, Adam?” said the new-comer in a snag 
pleasant voice. Rachel’s eyes turned quickly towards him. The un- 
affected utterance of his name, “ Adam,” seemed somehow to reveal him 
in a new aspect. 

“T should have thought it might have been a certainty instead of a 
hope,” he answered quietly. 

Miss Whitney was right. Mr. Lauriston and Mrs. Latham were 
very much alike. She was somewhat bigger for a woman than he was 
for a man, but the similarity of feature was great. Her eyes were dark, 
like his, and bright, though with a steadier brightness; her brows were 
arched like his, but thicker and not so intensely black ; her lips as fiex- 
ible, but with a franker and less subtle smile. Her dark hair was as 
soft and fine, and, though she had not his colourless complexion, she was 
pale rather than florid. The likeness was evident, and could not but be 
unfavourable to one or other of the pair. It was a question of taste 
whether one should say that in Laura the type became commonplace, or 
that in Adam it was refined to something over-delicate, intense, and 
somewhat morbid. 

Rachel was right too. There was no overmastering influence to be 
feared from Mrs. Latham. She was not without a touch of her cousin’s 
quickness of apprehension, and she set the girl at her ease before she had 
said a dozen words. Miss Whitney did not quite know what to make of 
the stranger. Mrs. Latham’s ideas of what it was fit and right for Miss 
Conway to do were not hers, but they seemed to be based on the one 
thing essential, that which was done by the best people. The poor 
country lady was bewildered, and began to doubt her own infallibility, 
and to think that perhaps times were changed. After a long call, Mrs. 
Latham rose to take ber leave, proposing to help in some necessary 
shopping the next day. “It must be in the morning then,” Miss Whit- 
ney said. “We have a friend coming in the afternoon.” She hesitated 
a moment and then named him, “ Mr. Charles Eastwood.” 

“Oh! is Eastwood coming?” said Mr. Lauriston. But when his 
cousin and Miss Whitney were saying goodbye he looked at Rachel. The 
girl stood with set lips, and hanging hands, and did not meet his eyes, 
and he carried away a melancholy little picture of her in that passive 
attitude of patience. 

“ Your friend is not in the highest spirits on account of her change 
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of fortune,” said Mrs, Latham, when they were outside the door. “She 
tries to seem cheerful, but it isn’t much of a success, I think I could 
do better if some one would kindly leave me a few thousands a year.” 

“‘T hope you may have a chance of trying,” said Mr. Lauriston. 

“T don’t see who is to do it. I know the family tree too well to 
have any hope of discovering new relations. Herbert’s people were all 
as poor as church mice, and not over fond of me, and you’ve got all the 
Lauriston money.” 

“Ts that a hint to me to do it?” 

“Tt wouldn’t be any good. To begin with, you ought to be forty or 
fifty years older. I can’t wait till I am eighty, and you are ready to 
dispose of your spare cash.” 

Mr. Lauriston looked at her with something of significance in glance 
and gesture, but did not speak. 

“* Nonsense,” she said. ‘ Why, they said the same of your uncle. T 
don’t believe in it.” 

“Ido. But I am not anxious that you should be convinced of your 
error yet awhile.” 

“ And then,” she went on lightly, “ there’s the boy. And thirdly and 
lastly, if you were ninety, and there was no boy, you wouldn’t do it.” 

“ Being in my second childhood, I might,” he replied. 

Mrs. Latham laughed. “Well,” she said, “if you want me to. see 
much of Miss Conway, I hope she'll manage to be a little happier. 
What is amiss with her? Not grief for the great-aunt, surely ?” 

“Can’t say. I think Miss Whitney’s society might be enough to 
depress anybody, without losing a great-aunt. But you might ask Miss 
Conway.” 

“Heaven forbid! Of all things I abhor confidences. It’s quite 
enough to do one’s own weeping and wailing ; and to have to pull a long 
face just when one happens to be in excellent spirits is intolerable. Then 
of course if one has the toothache, and could be gloomy without any 
trouble, it’s just the other way, and ecstatic idiots come blushing in to 
say they are engaged. No; I like people who can hold their tongues.” 

“ As far as I can judge,” said Mr. Lauriston, “you will find Miss 
Conway quite capable of holding hers.” 
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The Foreigner at Home. 


This is no my ain house ; 
I ken by the biggin’ o’t. 

Two recent books, one by Mr. Grant White on England, one on France 
by the diabolically clever Mr. Hillebrand, may well have set people 
thinking on the divisions of races and nations. Such thoughts should 
arise with particular congruity and force to inhabitants of that United 
Kingdom, peopled from so many different stocks, babbling with so many 
different dialects, and offering in its extent such singular contrasts, from 
the busiest overpopulation to the unkindliest desert, from the Black 
Country to the Moor of Rannoch. It is not only when we cross the 
seas that we go abroad ; there are foreign parts of England; and the 
race that has conquered so wide an empire has not yet managed to 
assimilate the islands whence she sprang. Ireland, Wales, and the 
Scottish mountains still cling, in part, to their old Gaelic speech. It 
was but the other day that English triumphed in Cornwall, and they 
still show in Mousehole, in St. Michael’s Bay, the house of the last 
Cornish-speaking woman. English itself, which will now frank the 
traveller through the most of North America, through the greater 
South Sea islands, in India, along much of the coast of Africa, and 
in the ports of China and Japan, is still to be heard, in its home 
country, in half a hundred varying stages of transition. You may go 
all over the States, and—setting aside the actual intrusion and influence 
of foreigners, negro, French, or Chinese—you shall scarce meet with 
so marked a difference of accent as in the forty miles between Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, or of dialect as in the hundred miles between Edinburgh 
and Aberdeen. Book English has gone round the world, but at home 
we still preserve the racy idioms of our fathers, and every county, in 
some parts every dale, has its own quality of speech, vocal or verbal. 
In like manner, local custom and prejudice, even in spots local religion 
and local law, linger on into the latter end of the nineteenth century— 
imperia in imperio, foreign things at home. 

In spite of these promptings to reflection, ignorance of his neighbours 
is the character of the typical John Bull. His is a domineering nature, 
steady in fight, imperious to command, but neither curious nor quick 
about the life of others. In French colonies, and still more in the 
Dutch, I have read that there is an immediate and lively contact 
between the dominant and the dominated race, that a certain sympathy 
is begotten, or at the least a transfusion of prejudices, making life easier 
for both. But the Englishman sits apart, bursting with pride and 
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ignorance. He figures among his vassals in the hour of peace with the 
same disdainful air that led him on to victory. A passing enthusiasm 
for some foreign art or fashion may deceive the world, but it cannot 
impose upon his intimates. He may be amused by a foreigner as by a 
monkey, but he will never condescend to study him with any patience. 
Miss Bird, an authoress with whom I profess myself in love, declares all 
the viands of Japan to be uneatable—a staggering pretension. So, 
when the Prince of Wales’s marriage was celebrated at Mentone by a 
dinner to the Mentonese, it was proposed to give them solid English 
fare—roast beef and plum pudding, and no tomfoolery. Here we have 
either pole of the Britannic folly. We will not eat the food of any 
foreigner ; nor, when we have the chance, will we suffer him to eat of it 
himself. The same spirit inspired Miss Bird’s American missionaries, 
who had come thousands of miles to change the faith of Japan and 
openly professed their ignorance of the religions they were trying to 
supplant. They had no time, they said, to squander on such trifles. 

I quote an American, in this connection, without scruple. Uncle 
Sam is better than John Bull, but he is tarred with the English stick. 
For Mr. Grant White the States are the New England States and 
nothing more. He wonders at the amount of drinking in London; let 
him try San Francisco. He wittily reproves English ignorance as to the 
status of women in America ; but has he not himself forgotten Wyoming 4 
The name Yankee, of which he is so tenacious, is used over the most 
of the great Union as a'term of reproach. The Yankee States, of which 
he is so staunch a subject, are but a drop in the bucket. And we find 
in his book a vast virgin ignorance of the life and prospects of America ; 
every view partial, parochial, not raised to the horizon; the moral 
feeling proper, at the largest, to a clique of States; and the whole scope 
and atmosphere not American, but merely Yankee. I will go far beyond 
him in reprobating the assumption and the incivility of my countryfolk 
to their,cousins from beyond the sea ; I grill in my blood over the silly 
rudeness of our newspaper articles ; and I do not know where to look 
when I find myself in company with an American and see my country- 
men unbending to him as to a performing dog. But in the case of 
Mr. Grant White example were better than precept. Wyoming is, 
after all, more readily accessible to Mr. White than Boston to the 
English, and the New England self-sufficiency no better justified than 
the Britannic. I hate to find fault with a book so loyal, kind, and 
clever, or aman so amiable by his simplicities and so formidable from his 
slogging style of controversy. But the fact is one which would have 
been held, in the old days, worthy of italics: he seems to know more of 
England than America and to be most at home abroad. 

1t is so, perhaps, in all countries; perhaps in all, men are most 
ignorant of the foreigners at home. John Bull is ignorant of the States ; 
he is probably ignorant of India ; but, considering his opportunities, he 
is far more ignorant of countries nearer his own door. There is one 
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country, for instance—its frontier not so far from London, its people 
closely akin, its language the same in all essentials with the English—of 
which I will go'bail he knows nothing. His ignorance of the sister 
kingdom cannot be described ; it can only be illustrated by anecdote. I 
once travelled with a man of plausible manners and good intelligence— 
a University man, as the phrase goes—a man, besides, who had taken 
his degree in life and knew a thing or two about the age we live in. 
We were deep in talk, whirling between Peterborough and London ; 
among other things, he began to describe some piece of legal injustice he 
had recently encountered, and I observed in my innocence that things 
were not so in Scotland. “I beg your pardon,” said he, “this is a 
matter of law.” He had never heard of the Scots’ law; nor did he 
choose to be informed ; the law was the same for the whole country, he 
told me roundly; every child knew that. At last, to settle matters at 
one blow, I explained to him that I was a member of a Scottish legal 
body, and had stood the brunt of an examination in the very law in 
question. Thereupon he looked me for a moment full in the face and 
dropped the conversation. This is a monstrous instance, if you like, 
but it does not stand alone in the experience of Scots. | 

England and Scotland differ, indeed, in law, in history, in religion, 
in education, and in the very look of nature and men’s faces, not always 
widely, but always trenchantly. Many particulars that struck Mr. 
Grant White, a Yankee, struck me, a Scot, no less forcibly ; he and I felt 
ourselves foreigners on many common provocations. A Scotchman may 
tramp the better part of Europe and the United States, and never again 
receive so vivid an impression of foreign travel and strange lands and 
manners as on his firstexcursion into England. The change from a hilly 
to a level country strikes him with delighted wonder. Along the flat 
horizon there arise the frequent venerable towers of churches. He sees, 
at the end of airy vistas, the revolution of the windmill sails. He may 
go where he pleases in the future; he may see Alps, and Pyramids, and 
lions ; but it will be hard to beat the pleasure of that moment. There 
are, indeed, few merrier spectacles than that of many windmills 
bickering together in a fresh breeze over a woody country; their 
halting alacrity of movement, their pleasant business, making bread all 
day, with uncouth gesticulations, their air, gigantically human, as of a 
creature half alive, put a spirit of romance into the tamest landscape; 
when the Scotch child sees them first he falls immediately in love ; 
and from that time forward windmills keep turning in his dreams. 
And so, in their degree, with every feature of the life and landscape. 
The warm, habitable age of towns and hamlets, the green, settled, 
ancient look of the country; the lush hedgerows, stiles and privy 
pathways in the fields ; the sluggish, brimming rivers ; chalk and smock- 
frocks ; chimes of bells and the rapid, pertly-sounding English speech— 
they are all new to the curiosity ; ‘they are all set to English airs in the 
child’s story that he tells himself at night. The sharp edge of novelty 
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soon wears off; the feeling is soon scotched, but I doubt whether it is 
ever killed. Rather it keeps returning, ever the more rarely and 
strangely, aud even in scenes to which you have been long accustomed 
suddenly awakes and gives a relish to enjoyment or heightens the sense 
of isolation. 

One thing especially continues unfamiliar to the Scotchman’s eye— 
the domestic architecture, the look of streets and buildings ; the quaint, 
venerable age of many, and the thin walls and warm colouring of all. 
We have, in Scotland, far fewer ancient buildings, above all in country 
places ; and those that we have are all of hewn or harled masonry. 
Wood has been sparsely used in their construction ; the window-frames 
are sunken in the wall, not flat to the front, as in England; the roofs 
are steeper-pitched ; even a hill farm will have a massy, square, cold, 
and permanent appearance. English houses, in comparison, have the look 
of cardboard toys, such as a puff might shatter. And to this the Scotchman 
never becomes used. His eye can never rest consciously on one of these 
brick houses—rickles of brick, as he might call them—or on one of these 
flat-chested streets, but he is instantly reminded where he is, and instantly 
travels back in fancy to his home. “This is no my ain house; I ken 
by the biggin’ o’t.” And yet perhaps it is his own, bought with his own 
money, the key of it long polished in his pocket; but it has not yet, 
and never will be, thoroughly adopted by his imagination ; nor does he 
cease to remember that, in the whole length and breadth of his native 
country, there is no building even distantly resembling it. 

But it is not alone in scenery and architecture that we, count 
England foreign. The constitution of society, the very pillars of the 
empire, surprise and even pain us. The dull, neglected peasant, sunk in 
matter, insolent, gross, and servile, makes a startling contrast with our 
own long-legged, long-headed, thoughtful, Bible-quoting ploughman. <A 
week or two in such a place as Suffolk leaves the Scotchman gasping. 
It seems incredible that within the boundaries of his own island a class 
should have been thus forgotten. Even the educated and intelligent, who 
hold our own opinions and speak in our own words, yet seem to hold 
them with a difference or from another reason, and to speak on all things 
with less interest and conviction. The first shock of English society is 
like a cold plunge. It is possible that the Scot comes looking for too 
much, and to be sure his first experiment will be in the wrong 
direction. Yet surely his complaint is grounded; surely the speech of 
Englishmen is too often lacking in generous ardour, the better part of 
the man too often withheld from the social commerce, and the contact of 
mind with mind evaded as with terror. A Scotch peasant will talk 

more liberally out of his own experience. He will not put you by with 
conversational counters and small jests; he will give you the best of 
himself, like one interested in life and man’s chief end. A Scotchman is 
vain, interested in himself and others, eager for sympathy, setting forth 
his thoughts and experience in the best light. The egoism of the 
VOL, XLY.—NO, 269, 26. 
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Englishman is self-contained. He does not seek to proselytise. He 
takes no interest in Scotland or the Scotch, and, what is the unkindest cut 
of all, he does not care to justify his indifference. Give him the wages of 
going on and being an Englishman, that is all he asks; and in the meantime, 
while you continue to associate, he would rather not be reminded of your 


baser origin. Compared with the grand, tree-like self-sufficiency of his - 


demeanour, the vanity and curiosity of the Scot seem uneasy, vulgar, 
and immodest. That you should continually try to establish human 
and serious relations, that you should actually feel an interest in John 
Bull, and desire and invite a return of interest from him, may argue 
something more awake and lively in your mind, but it still puts you in 
the attitude of a suitor and a poor-relation. Thus even the lowest class 
of the educated English towers over a poor Scotchman by the head and 
shoulders. 

Different indeed is the atmosphere in which Scotch and English 
youth begin to look about them, come to themselves in life, and gather 
up those first apprehensions which are the material of future thought 
and, to a great extent, the rule of future conduct. I have been to school 
in both countries, and I found, in the boys of the North, something 
at once rougher and more tender, at once more reserve and more 
expansion, a greater habitual distance chequered by glimpses of a nearer 
intimacy, and on the whole wider extremes of temperament and 
sensibility. The boy of the South seems more wholesome, but less 
thoughtful ; he gives himself to games as to a business, striving to excel, 
but is not readily transported by imagination ; the type remains with 
me as cleaner in mind and body, more active, fonder of eating, endowed 
with a lesser and:a less romantic sense of life and of the future, and 
more immersed in present circumstances. And certainly, for one thing, 
English boys are younger for their age. Sabbath observance makes a 
series of grim, and perhaps serviceable, pauses in the tenor of Scotch 
boyhood—days of great stillness and solitude for the rebellious mind, 
when in the dearth of books and play, and in the intervals of studying 
the Shorter Catechism, the intellect and senses prey upon and. test each 
other. The typical English Sunday, with the huge midday Cinner and 
the plethoric afternoon, leads perhaps to different results. About the very 
cradle of the Scot there goes a hum of metaphysical divinity ; and the 
whole of two divergent systems is summed up, not merely speciously, in the 
two first questions of the rival catechisms, the English tritely inquiring, 
“ What is your name?” the Scottish striking at the very roots of life 
with, “ What is the chief end of man?” and answering nobly, if obscurely, 
“To glorify God and to enjoy Him for ever.” I do not wish to make an 
idol of the Shorter Catechism ; but the fact of such a question being 
asked opens to us Scotch a great field of speculation ; and the fact that 
it is asked of all of us, from the peer to the ploughboy, binds us more 
nearly together. No Englishman, of Byron’s age, character, and history, 
would have had patience for long theological discussions on the way to 
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fight for Greece; but the daft Gordon blood and the Aberdonian 
schooldays kept their influence to the end. We have spoken of the 
material conditions; nor need much more be said of these; of the land 
lying everywhere more exposed, of the wind always louder and bleaker, 
of the black, roaring winters, of the gloom of high-lying, old stone cities, 
imminent on the windy seaboard, compared with the level streets, the 
warm colouring of the brick, the domestic quaintness of the architecture, 
among which English children begin to grow up and come to themselves in 
life. As the stage of the University approaches the contrast only grows 
more telling. The English lad goes to Oxford or Cambridge, there, in an 
ideal world of gardens, to lead a semi-scenic life, costumed, disciplined, 
and drilled by proctors. Nor is this to be regarded merely as a stage 
of education, it is a piece of privilege besides, and a step that separates 
him farther from the bulk of his compatriots. At an earlier age the 
Scottish lad begins his greatly different experience of crowded class-rooms, 
of a gaunt quadrangle, of a bell hourly booming over the traffic of the 
city to recall him from the public house where he has been lunching, or 
the streets where he has been wandering fancy-free. His college life has 
little of restraint, and nothing ‘of necessary gentility. He will find no 
quiet clique of the exclusive, studious, and cultured, no rotten borough of 
the arts. All classes rub shoulders on the greasy benches. The raffish 
young gentleman in gloves must measure his scholarship with the plain, 
clownish laddie from the parish school. They separate, at the session’s 
end, one to smoke cigars about a watering-place, the other to resume the 
labours of the field beside his peasant family. The first muster of a 
college class in Scotland is a scene of curious and painful interest ; somany 
lads, fresh from the heather, hang round the stove in cloddish embarrass- 
ment, ruffled by the presence of their smarter comrades and afraid of 
the sound of their own rustic voices. It is in these early days, I think, 
that Professor Blackie wins the affection of his pupils, putting these 
uncouth,. umbrageous students at their ease with ready human geniality. 
Thus, at least, we have a healthy democratic atmosphere to breathe in 
while at work ; even when there is no cordiality there is always a juxta- 
position of the different classes, and in the competition of study the 
intellectual power of each is plainly demonstrated to the other. Our tasks 
ended, we of the North go forth as freemen into the humming, lamplit city. 
At five o’clock you may see the last of us hiving from the college gates, 
in the glare of the shop windows, under the green glimmer of the winter 
sunset, The frost tingles in our blood; no proctor lies in wait to inter- 
cept us; till the bell sounds again, we are the masters of the world; 
and some portion of our lives is always Saturday, la tréve de Dieu. 

Nor must we omit the sense of the nature of his country and his 
country’s history gradually growing in the child’s mind from story and 
from observation. A Scottish child hears much of shipwreck, outlying iron 
skerries, pitiless breakers, and great sea-lights ; much of heathery moun- 
tains, wild clans, and hunted Covenanters. Breaths come to him in song 
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of the distant Cheviots and the ring of foraying hoofs. He glories in his 
hard-fisted forefathers, of the iron girdle and the handful of oatmeal, who 
rode so swiftly and lived so sparely on their raids. Poverty, ill-luck, 
enterprise, and constant resolution are the fibres of the legend of his 
country’s history. The heroes and kings of Scotland have been tragically 
fated ; the most marking incidents in Scottish history—Flodden, Darien, 
or the Forty-five—were still either failures or defeats; and the fall of 
Wallace and the repeated reverses of the Bruce combine with the very 
smallness of the country, to teach rather a moral than a material cri- 
terion for life. Britain is altogether small, the mere taproot of her 
extended empire; Scotland, again, which alone the Scottish boy adopts 
in his imagination, is but a little part of that, and avowedly cold, sterile, 
and unpopulous. It is not so for nothing. I seem to have perceived in 
an American boy a greater readiness of sympathy for lands that are 
great, and rich, and growing, like his own. I am sure, at least, that the 
heart of young Scotland will be always touched more nearly by paucity 
of number and Spartan poverty of life. 

So we may argue, and yet the difference is not explained. That 
Shorter Catechism which I took as being so typical of Scotland, was yet 
composed in the city of Westminster. The division of races is more 


_Sharply marked within the borders of Scotland itself than between the 


countries. Galloway and Buchan, Lothian and Lochaber, are like foreign 
parts; yet you may choose a man from any of them, and, ten to one, he 
shall prove to have the headmark of a Scot. Indeed, the sense of national 
identity is more hard to be explained than that of national difference. 
A. century and a half ago the Highlander wore a different costume, spoke 
a different language, worshipped in another church, held different morals, 
and obeyed a different social constitution from his fellow-countrymen 
either of the south or north. Even the English, it is recorded, did not 
loathe the Highlander and the Highland costume as they were loathed 
by the remainder of the Scotch. Yet the Highlander felt himself a 
Scot. He would willingly raid into the Scotch lowlands; but his courage 
failed him at the border, and he regarded England as a perilous, un- 
homely land. When the Black Watch, after years of foreign service, 
returned to Scotland, veterans leaped out and kissed the earth at Port 
Patrick. They had been in Ireland, stationed among men of their own 
race and languagé, where they were well liked and treated with affection ; 
but it was the soil of Galloway that they kissed, at the extreme end of 
the hostile lowlands, among a people who did not understand their 
speech, and who had hated, harried, and hanged them since the dawn of 
history. Last, and perhaps most curious, the sons of chieftains were 
often educated on the continent of Europe. They went abroad speaking 
Gaelic; they returned speaking, not English, but the broad dialect of 
Scotland. Now, what idea had they in their minds when they thus, in 
thought, identified themselves with their ancestral enemies? What was 
the sense in which they were Scotch and not English, or Scotch and not 
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Trish? Can a bare name be thus influential on the minds and affections 
of men, and a political aggregation blind them to the nature of facts? 
The story of the Austrian Empire would seem to answer, No; the far 
more galling business of Ireland clenches the negative from nearer home. 
Is it common education, common morals, a common faith, that joins men 
into nations? There were practically none of these in the case we are 
considering. I will hand the problem over to those more ingenious 
than myself; to Mr. Green, Mr. Grant Allen, and the other rival nation- 
makers. It is one they will do well to weigh. 

The fact remains: in spite of the difference of blood and language, 
the Lowlander feels himself the sentimental countryman of the High- 
lander. When they meet abroad, they fall upon each other’s necks in 
spirit; even at home there is a kind of clannish intimacy in their talk. 
But from his true compatriot in the south the Lowlander stands con- 
sciously apart. He has had a different training ; he obeys different laws ; 
he makes his will in other terms, is otherwise divorced and married ; his 
eyes are not at home in an English landscape or with English houses ; 
his ear continues to remark the English speech; and even though his 
tongue acquire the Southern knack, he will still have a strong Scotch 
accent of the mind. Nay, and if you consider even his English friends 
you will find them, in nine cases out of ten, chosen for some Scottish 
trait of character or mind. 

Rk. L. 8, 
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An Gnglish Weed.* 


Cee aioe aie 


Srrrrn¢ here on the stile that leads into the Fore Acre, I have just dis- 
entangled from my nether integuments a long trailing spray of cling- 
ing goose-grass, which has fastened itself to my legs by the innumerable 
little prickly hooks that line the angles of its four-cornered stem. It is 
well forward for the time of year, thanks to our wonderfully mild and 
genial winter ; for it is already thickly covered with its tiny white star- 
shaped flowers, which have even set here and there into the final mature 
stage of small burr-like fruits. Goose-grass, or cleavers, as we ordinarily 
call it, is one of the very commonest among English weeds, and yet I 
dare say you never even heard its name till I told it to you just now ; 
for itis an inconspicuous, petty sort of plant, which would never gain 
any attention at all if it were not for its rough clinging leaves, that 
catch one’s fingers slightly when drawn through them, and often obtrude 
themselves casually upon one’s notice by looping themselves in graceful 
festoons about one’s person. Now I am glad to have got you button- 
holed here upon the stile, because I can tell you all about the goose- 
grass as we sit on the top bar without risk of interruption ; and I dare 
say you will be quite surprised to learn what a very interesting and 
historical plant it is after all, in spite of its uninviting external aspect. 
You will find that its prickly leaves, its square stem, its white flowers, 
and its odd little fruit all tell us some curious incident in its past evo- 
lution, and are full of suggestiveness as to the general course of plant 
development. Here is our weed in abundance, growing all along the 
hedgerow by our side, and clambering for yards from its root over all the 
bushes and shrubs in the thicket. Pick a piece for yourself before I 
begin, and then you can follow my preaching at your leisure, with the 
text always open before you for reference and verification. 

Of course goose-grass had not always all its present marked pecu- 
liarities. Like every other living thing, it has acquired its existing 
shape by slow modification from a thousand widely different ancestral 
forms. One of the best ways to discover certain lost links in the pedi- 
gree of plants or animals is to watch the development of an individual 
specimen from the seed or the egg; for the individual, we have all often 
been told, to some extent recapitulates in itself the whole past history of 
its race. Thus the caterpillar shows us an early ancestral form of the 





* The substance of this article originally formed the subject of a lecture delivered 
at the London Institution, Finsbury Circus, in February last. The scenery and 
accessories havo, however, been thoroughly redecorated throughout for this occasion, 
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butterfly, while it was still a wingless grub; and the tadpole shows us 
an early ancestral form of the frog, while it was still a limbless mud-fish. 
So, too, the chick hatching within the shell goes through stages analo- 
gous to those of the fish, the amphibian, the reptile, and the bird suc- 
cessively. In just the same way young plants pass through a_ first 
simple shape which helps us to picture to ourselves what they once 
were—what, for example, the ancestors of the goose-grass looked like, 
long before they were goose-grasses at all. Now here in my hand I have 
got a young specimen in its very earliest stage, which closely reproduces 
the primitive type of its first progenitors, a million ages since. Goose- 
grass is an annual weed : it dies down utterly every autumn, and only 
reproduces itself by seed in the succeeding spring; but this year the 
weather has been so exceptionally warm and summerlike that thousands 
of young plants have sprouted from the seed ever since Christmas; and 
among them is this which I have just picked, and which you may have 
for examination if you will take the trouble. Look into it, and you 
will see that its two first leaves are quite unlike the upper ones—a 
phenomenon which frequently occurs in seedling plants, and with which 
you are probably familiar in the case of the pea and of the garden 
bean. But this difference is always a difference in one direction only ; 
the first leaves which come out of the seed are invariably simpler in 
shape and type than all the other leaves which comeafter them. In the 
language of science, they are less specialized; they represent an earlier 
and undeveloped form of leaf—nature’s rough sketch, so to speak— 
while the later foliage represents the final improvements introduced with 
time, and perfected by the action of natural selection. 

These large oval leaves which you see in the seedling are mere 
general models or central ideals of what a leaf should be; they are 
quite unadapted to any one special or definite situation. They are 
not divided into many little separate leaflets, or prolonged into points 
and angles, or gracefully vandyked round the edges, or beautifully cut 
out into lacelike patterns, or armed at every rib with stout defensive 
prickles, like many other leaves that you know familiarly. Their 
outline is quite simple and unbroken; they preserve for us still the 
extremely plain ancestral form from which such different leaves as those 
of the horse-chestnut, the oak, the clover, the milfoil, the parsley, and 
the holly are ultimately derived. An expanded oval, something like 
this, is the prime original, the central point from which every variety of 
foliage first set out, and from which they have all diverged in various 
directions, according as different circumstances favoured or checked 
their development in this, that, or the other particular. Just as a 
single little cartilaginous mud-haunter—a blind and skulking small 
creature, something like a lancelet, something like a tadpole, and 
something like the famous ascidian larva—has gradually evolved, 
through diverse lines, all the existing races of beasts, birds, reptiles, 
and fishes, so too a single little primeval plant, something like 
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these two lowest leaves of the goose-grass, has gradually evolved all 
the oaks and elms and ashes ; all the roses, and geraniums, and carna- 
tions ; all the cabbages, and melons, and apples, which we see in the 
world around us at the present day. And, again, just as the larval form 
of the ascidian and of the frog still preserves for us a general idea of that 
earliest ancestral vertebrate, so too these larval leaves of the goose-grass, 
if I may venture so to describe them, Still preserve for us a general idea 
of that earliest dicotyledonous plant. 

Dicotyledonous is a very ugly word, and I shall not stop now to ex- 
plain it from the top of a turnstile. It must suffice if I tell you confi- 
dentially that the little plant we have thus ideally reconstructed was the 
first ancestor of almost all the forest trees, and of all the best known 
English herbs and flowers; but not of the lilies, the grasses, and the 
cereal kinds, which belong to the opposite or monocotyledonous division 
of flowering plants. When this sprig of goose-grass first appeared above 
the ground, it probably represented that typical ancestor almost to the 
life ; for it had then only the two rounded leaves you see at its base, 
and none of these six-rowed upper whorls, which are so strikingly differ- 
ent from them. Now, how did the upper whorls get there? Why, of 
course they grew, you say. Yes, no doubt, but what made them grow ? 
Well, the first pair of leaves grew out of the seed, where the mother 
plant had laid by a little store of albumen on purpose to feed them, 
exactly as a slightly different sort of albumen is laid by in the egg of a 
hen to feed the growing chick. Under the influence of heat and mois- 
ture the seed began to germinate, as we call it—that is to say, oxygen 
began to combine with its food stuffs, and motion or sprouting was the 
natural result. This motion takes in each plant a determinate course, 
dependent upon the intimate molecular structure of the seed itself; and 
so each seed reproduces a plant exactly like the parent, bar those small 
individual variations which are the ultimate basis of new species—the 
groundwork upon which natural selection incessantly works, In the 
case of this goose-grass seed the first thing toappear was the pair of little 
oval leaves ; and, as the small store of albumen laid by in the seed was 
all used up in producing them, they had to set to work at once manu- 
facturing new organic material for the further development of the plant. 
Luckily they happened to grow in a position where the sunlight could 
fall upon them—a good many seedlings ‘are more unfortunate, and so 
starve to death at the very outset of their careers—and by the aid of the 
light they immediately began decomposing the carbonic acid of the air 
and laying by starch for the use of the younger generation of leaves. At 
the same time the vigorous young sap carried these fresh materials of 
growth into the tiny sprouting bud which lay between them, and rapidly 
unfolded it into such a shoot as you see now before you, with level 
whorls of quite differently shaped and highly developed leaves, disposed 
in rows of six or eight around the stem. 

Observe that the adult type of leaf appears here suddenly and as it 
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were by a leap. If we could reconstruct the whole past history of the 
goose-grass, we should doubtless find that each change in its foliage took 
place very gradually, by a thousand minute intermediate stages. Indeed, 
many of these stages still survive for us among allied plants. But the 
impulsive goose-grass itself clears the whole distance between the primi- 
tive ancestor and its own advanced type ata single bound. The inter- 
mediate stages are all suppressed. This is not always the case: there 
are many plants which begin with a simple type of leaf, and gradually 
progress to a complex one by many small steps; just as the tadpole 
grows slowly to be a frog by budding out first one pair of legs and then 
another, and next losing his tail and his gills, and finally emerging on 
dry land a full-fledged amphibian. The goose-grass, however, rather re- 
sembles the butterfly, which passes at once from the creeping caterpillar 
to the complete winged form, all the intermediate stages being com- 
pressed into the short chrysalis period ; only our plant has not even a 
chrysalis shape to pass through. It is in reality a very advanced and 
specially developed type—the analogue, if not of man among the animals, 
at least of a highly respectable chimpanzee or intelligent gorilla—and so 
it has learnt at last to pass straight from its embryo state as a two-leaved 
plantlet to its typical adult form as a trailing, whorled, and prickly 
creeper. 

And now let us next look at this adult form itself. Here I have 
cut a little bit of it for you with my penknife, and, if you like, I will 
lend you my pocket lens to magnify it slightly. The fragment I have 
cut for you consists of a single half-inch of the stem, with one whorl of 
six long pointed leaves. You will ohserve, first, that the stem is quad- 
rangular, not round; secondly, that the leaves are lance-shaped, not 
oval ; and thirdly, that both stem and leaves are edged with little sharp 
curved prickles, pointing backward the opposite way to the general 
growth of the plant. Let us try to find out what is the origin and 
meaning of these three marked peculiarities. 

To do so rightly we must begin by considering the near relations of 
the goose-grass. In a systematic botanical classification our plant is 
ranked as one of the stellate tribe, a subdivision of the great family of 
the Rubiaces, or madder kind. Now, the stellates are so called because 
of their little star-shaped flowers, and they are all characterised by two 
of these goose-grass peculiarities—namely, the square stems and the 
whorled leaves—while the third point, the possession of recurved 
prickles on the angles of the stalk and the edges of the leaves, is a special 
personal habit of the goose-grass species itself, with one or two more of its 
near relations. It will be best for us, therefore, to ask first what is the 
origin and meaning of the characteristics which our plant shares with 
all its tribe, and afterwards to pass on to those which are quite confined 
to its own little minor group of highly evolved species. 

What, then, is the use to the goose-grass of these small, narrow, 
thickly whorled leayes? Why are they not all and always large, flat, 
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and oval, like the two seed leaves? The answer must be sought in the 
common habits of all the stellate tribe. They are without exception 
small creeping, weedy plants, which grow among the dense and matted 
vegetation of hedgerows, banks, heaths, thickets, and other very tangled 
places. Now, plants which live in such situations must necessarily have 
small or minutely subdivided leaves, like those of wild chervil, fool’s 
parsley, herb-Robert, and starwort. The reason for this is clear enough. 
Leaves depend for their growth upon air and sunlight: they must be 
supplied with carbonic acid to assimilate, and solar rays to turn off the 
oxygen and build up the carbon into their system. In open fields or 
bare spaces, big leaves like burdock, or rhubarb, or coltsfoot can find food 
and space ; but where carbonic acid is scarce, and light is intercepted by 
neighbouring plants, all the leaves must needs be fine and divided into 
almost threadlike segments. The competition for the carbon is fierce. 
For example, in water only very small quantities of gas are dissolved, 
so that all submerged water-plants have extremely thin waving filaments 
instead of flat blades ; and one such plant, the water-crowfoot, has even 
two types of foliage on the same stem—submerged leaves of this lacelike 
character, together with large, expanded, floating leaves upon the surface 
something like those of the water-lily. In the same way hedgerow 
weeds, which jostle thickly against one another, have a constant hard 
struggle for the carbon and the sunshine, and grow out accordingly into 
numerous small subdivided leaflets, often split up time after time into 
segments and sub-segments of the most intricate sort. I do not mean, 
of course, that each individual leaf has its shape wholly determined 
for it by the amount of sun and air which it in particular happens to 
obtain, but that each species has slowly acquired by natural selection 
the kind of leaf which best fitted its peculiar habitat. Those plants sur- 
vive whose foliage adapts them to live in the circumstances where it 
has pleased nature to place them, and those plants die out without 
descendants whose constitution fails in any respect to square with 
that inconvenient conglomeration of external facts that: we call their 
environment. 

That is why the goose-grass and the other stellate weeds have foliage 
of this minute character, instead of broad blades like the two seed leaves. 
But all plants of tangly growth do not attain their end in precisely the 
same manner. Sometimes one plan succeeds best and sometimes another. 
In most cases the originally round and simple leaf gets split up by gra- 
dual steps into several smaller leaflets. In the stellate tribe, however, 
the same object is provided for in a widely different fashion. Instead of 
the primitive leaf dividing into numerous leaflets, a number of organs 
which were not originally leaves grow into exact structural and func- 
tional resemblance to those which were. Strictly speaking, in this 
whorl of six little lance-shaped blades, precisely similar to one another, 
only two opposite ones are true leaves; the other four are in fact, to use 
a very technical term, interpetiolar stipules, A stipule, you know, of 
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course, is a little fringe or tag which often appears at the point where 
the leaf stalk joins the stem, and its chief use seems to be to prevent 
ants and other destructive insects from creeping up the petiole. But in 
all the stellate plants the two little stipules on each side of each leaf 
have grown gradually out into active green foliar organs, to supplement 
and assist the leaves, until at last they have become as long and broad 
as the original leaflets, and have formed with them a perfect whorl of six 
or eight precisely similar blades. How do we know that? you ask. In 
this simple way, my dear sir. The other Rubiaceze—that is to say, the 
remainder of the great family to which the stellate tribe belongs—have 
no whorls, but only two opposite leaves ; and we have many reasons for 
supposing that they represent the simpler and more primitive type, from 
which the stellate plants are specialised and highly developed descend- 
ants. But between the opposite leaves grow a pair of small stipules, 
occupying just the same place as the whorled leaflets in the goose-grass ; 
and in some intermediate species these stipules have begun to grow out 
into expanded green blades, thus preserving for us an early stage on the 
road towards the development of the true stellates. Accordingly, we 
are justified in believing that in the whorls of goose-grass the same pro- 
cess has been carried a step further, till leaves and stipules have at last 
become absolutely indistinguishable. 

What may be the use of the square stem it would be more difficult to 
decide. Perhaps it may serve to protect the plant from being trodden 
down and broken; perhaps by its angularity and stringiness it may 
render it unpalatable to herbivorous animals. This much at least is 
certain, that very few cows or donkeys will eat goose-grass. There is 
another large family of plants—the dead-nettle tribe—all of which have 
also square stems ; and they are similarly rejected as fodder by cattle. 
Indeed, the very fact that the stellate tribe have hecome thus quadrangu- 
lar, while the other and earlier members of the madder kind, like coffee 
and gardenia, have round stems, in itself suggests the idea that there 
must be some sufficient reason for the change, or else it would never 
have taken place; but, as in many other cases, what that reason may 
be I really cannot with any confidence inform you from my simple 
professional chair on the stile here. If I were only at Kew Gardens, 
now—well, that might bea different matter. 

And now let us come down to the individual peculiarities of the 
goose-grass, and ask what is the use of the wee recurved prickles which 
you can see thickly scattered on the stalk and whorls by the aid of my 
pocket lens. You observe that they occur all along each angle of the 
stem, and around the edge and midribs of the leaflets as well. Ifyou 
try to pull a bit of goose-grass out of the thicket entire, you will soon see 
the function they subserve. The plant, you notice, resists your effort 
at once; the little prickles catch securely on to the bushes and defeat all 
endeavours to tear it away. It is these prickles, indeed, which are the 
raison d’étre of the goose-grass as a separate species : they mark it off at 
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once from almost all the other members of the same genus. - There are 
many allied kinds of galium in England (for galium is the botanical name 
of the genus), with very similar leaves and flowers, but they all grow in 
shorter bunches and frequent less thickly populated situations. Goose- 
grass, however, has survived and become a distinct kind just in virtue 
of these very hooks. By their aid it is enabled to scramble for many 
feet over hedges and bushes, though it is but an annual plant ; and it thus 
makes use of the firm stem of yonder hawthorn and this privet bush by 
our sides to raise its leaves into open sunny situations which it could 
never reach with its own slender stalk alone. Such an obvious improve- 
ment gives it an undoubted advantage in the struggle for life, and so in 
its own special positions it has fairly beaten all the other galiums out of 
the field. One of its common English names—Robin Run-the-hedge— 
sufficiently expresses the exact place in nature which it has thus adapted 
itself to fill and to adorn. 

But how did the goose-grass first develop these little prickles? That 
is the question. Granting that their possession would give it an extra 
chance in the struggle for existence, if once they were to occur, how are 
we to account for their first beginning? In this way, as it seems to me. 
Viewed structurally, the stout little hooks which arm the stem and 
leaves are only thickened hairs. Now hairs, or long pointed projections 
from the epidermis, constantly occur in almost all plants, and in this 
very family they are found on the edges of the leaflets and on the angles 
of the stem among several allied species. But such hairs may easily 
happen to grow a little thicker or harder, by mere individual or consti- 
tutional variation ; and in a plant with habits like the goose-grass every 
increase in thickness and hardness would prove beneficial, by helping the 
festoons to creep over the bushes among which they live. Thus genera- 
tion after generation those incipient goose-grasses which best succeeded 
in climbing would set most seed and produce most young, while the 
less successful would languish in the shade and never become the proud 
ancestors of future plantlets. Even the less highly developed species, 
such as the wall galium and the swamp galium, have little asperities on 
the edge of the stem ; but, as they need to climb far less than the hedge- 
row goose-grass, their roughnesses hardly deserve to be described as 
prickles. Our own special subject, on the other hand, being a confirmed 
creeper, finds the prickles of immense use to it, and so has developed 
them toa very marked extent. The corn galium, too, which clings to 
the growing haulms or stubble of wheat, has learnt to produce very 
similar stout hooks ; while the wild madder, which I suspect is far more 
closely related to goose-grass than many other plants artificially 
placed in the same genus, has prickles of like character, but much 
larger, by whose aid it trails over bushes and hedges for immense dis- 
tances. 

After the leaves and stem we have to consider the nature of the 
flower. Look at one of the blossoms on the piece I gave you, and you 
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will easily understand the main points of structure. You notice that it 
consists of a single united corolla, having four lobes joined at the base 
instead of distinct and separate petals, while the centre of course is occu- 
pied by the usual little yellow knobs representing the stamens and pistil. 
Each goose-grass plant produces many hundreds of such flowers, spring- 
ing in small loose bunches from the axils of the leaves. What we have 
to consider now is the origin and meaning of the parts which make 
them up. 

I suppose I should insult you, my dear and patient listener, if I were 
to tell you at the present time of day that the really important parts of 
the blossom are the little central yellow knobs, which do all the active 
work of fertilising the ovary and producing the seeds. You know, I am 
sure, that the stamens manufacture the pollen, and when the pistil is im- 
pregnated with a grain of this golden dust the fruit begins to swell and 
ripen. But the corolla or coloured frill around the central organs, which 
alone is what we call a flower in ordinary parlance, shows that the goose- 
grass is one of those plants which owe their fertilisation to the friendly 
aid of insects. Blossoms of this sort usually seek to attract the obsequious 
bee or the thirsty butterfly by a drop of honey in their nectaries, supple- 
mented by the advertising allurements of a sweet perfume and a set of 
coloured petals. So much knowledge on your part about flowers in 


‘general I take for granted; you know it well already. The question for 


our present consideration is this: What gives the goose-grass flower in 
particular its peculiar shape, colour, and arrangement ? 

First of all, you will notice that it has a united corolla—a single 
fringe of bloom instead of several distinct flower leaves. This marks its 
position as a very proud one in the floral hierarchy ; for only the most 
advanced blossoms have their originally separate petals welded into a 
solid continuous piece. Once upon a time, indeed, the early ancestors of 
our little creeper had five distinct petals, like those of a dog-rose or a 
buttercup ; but that was many, many generations since. In time these 
petals began to coalesce slightly at the base, so as to form a short tube; 
and, as this arrangement made it easier for the insect to fertilise the 
flowers, because he was more certain to brush his head in hunting for 
honey against the pollen-bearing stamens and the sensitive summit of 
the pistil, all the flowers which exhibited such a tendency gained a 
decided advantage over their competitors, and lived and flourished ac- 
cordingly, while their less fortunate compeers went to the wall. So in 
the course of ages such tubular flowers, like harebells and heaths, became 
very common, and to a great extent usurped all the best and most 
profitable situations in nature. Among them were the immediate an- 
cestors of the goose-grass, which had then regular long tubular blossoms, 
instead of having a mere flat, disk-shaped corolla like the one you see in 
the goose-grass before you. But, for a reason which I will presently tell 
you, in the goose-grass tribe itself the tube has gradually become shorter 
and shorter again, till at last there is nothing left of it at all, and the 
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corolla consists simply of four spreading lobes slightly joined together by 
a little rim or margin at the base. 

How do we know, you ask, that the goose-grass is descended from 
such ancestral flowers having a long hollow tube? Why may it not be 
an early form of tubular blossom, a plant which is just acquiring such a 
type of flower, rather than one which has once possessed it and after- 
wards lost it? Well, my dear sir, your objection is natural ; but we know 
it for thisreason. I told you some time since that the other great branch 
of the madder family, which had stipules instead of whorled leaves, was 
thereby shown to be a more primitive form of the common type than the 
stellate tribe, in which these stipules have developed into full-grown 
leaves. Now, all these tropical madderlike plants have large tubular 
blossoms, perfectly developed ; so that we may reasonably infer the an- 
cestors of the goose-grass had the same sort of flowers when they were at 
the same or some analogous stage of development. Moreover, amongst 
the stellate plants themselves there are several which still retain the long 
tubes to the blossom ; and these are rather the less developed than the more 
developed members of the little group. Such are the pretty blue field- 
madder, which has a funnel-shaped corolla, and the sweet woodruff, 
which has bell-shaped flowers. But the galiums, which are the most 
advanced (or degraded) species of all, have the tube very short or hardly 
perceptible, and the more so in proportion as they are most widely diver- 
gent from the primitive type. 

Why, however, should a flower which was once tubular have lost its 
tube? If it was an advantage to acquire such a long narrow throat, 
must it not also be an advantage always to retain it? That depends 
entirely upon the nature of the circumstances to which the plant must 
adapt itself. Now the fact is, the original madder group seems to have 
had large and showy flowers, which were fertilised by regular honey- 
sucking insects, such as bees and butterflies and humming-bird hawk- 
moths. These are tropical shrubs, often of considerable size, and of very 
different habits from our little goose-grass. But in the temperate regions, 
since the earth has begun to cool into zones, some of these rubiaceous 
plants have found out that they could get along better by becoming little 
creeping weeds ; and these are the stellates, including our present friend. 
Accordingly they have mostly given up the attempt to attract big honey- 
sucking insects whose long proboscis can probe the recesses of jasmine or 
woodbine, and have laid themselves out to please the small flies and mis- 
cellaneous little beetles, which serve almost equally well to carry their 
pollen from head to head. Now the flowers which specially cater for 
such minor insects are usually quite flat, so that every kind alike can get 
at the honey or the pollen ; and that, I fancy, is why the goose-grass and 
so many of its allies have lost their tubes. They are, in fact, somewhat 
degenerate forms, descended from highly adapted tropical types, but now 
readjusted to a humbler though more successful grade of existence. 

Closely connected with this question is the other and very interesting 
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question of their colour. Why is goose-grass white? For the very same 
reason—because it wishes to attract all sorts of little insects impartially. 
For this purpose white is the best colour. Almost all flowers which thus 
depend for fertilisation upon many different species of winged visitors 
are white. And, indeed, the sort of colour in each kind of stellate flower 
(as in all others) depends largely upon the sort of insects it wishes to 
attract. Thus the little field-madder, which has a long tube and is fer- 
tilised by honey-suckers of a high type, is blue or pink, as all the family 
once was, no doubt, before it began to bid for more vulgar aid. Then 
the woodruff, whose tube is shorter, has white cups tinged with lilac. 
The lady’s bedstraw, which has no tube, depends upon little colour-loving 
beetles for fertilisation, and, like many other beetle flowers, it is bright 
yellow. Last of all, the goose-grass and most of its neighbours, whose 
flowers have undergone the greatest degeneration of any, are simply 
white, because they wish to please all parties equally, and white is of 
course the most neutral colour they could possibly assume. 

Again, you may have observed that I said just now the primitive 
ancestor of the goose-grass had five petals. But the present united corolla 
has only four lobes instead of five, and it is this arrangement, apparently, 
which has gained for the whole tribe the name of stellate. Now the 
tropical Rubiaceze, which we saw reason to believe represent an earlier 
stage of development than the goose-grass group, have usually five lobes 
to the corolla; and in this respect they agree in the lump with the whole 
great class of dicotyledonous plants to which they belong. Therefore we 
may fairly conclude that to have four lobes instead of five is a mark of 
further specialisation in the stellates; in other words, it is they that have 
lost a lobe, not the other madder-worts that have added one. This, then, 
gives us a further test of relative development—or perhaps we ought 
rather to say of relative degeneration—among the stellate tribe. Wild 
madder, whose flowers are comparatively large, bas usually five lobes. 
Yellow erosswort has most of its blossoms four-lobed, interspersed with 
a few five-lobed specimens. Goose-grass occasionally produces large five- 
lobed flowers, but has normally only four lobes. The still smaller 
skulking species have almost invariably four only. In fact, the suppres- 
sion of one original petal seems to be due to the general dwarfing of the 
flower in most of thestellate tribe. The corolla has got too small to find 
room for five lobes, so it cuts the number down to four instead. This is 
acommon result of extreme dwarfing. For example, the tiny central 
florets of the daisy ought properly to be pinked out into five points, re- 
presenting the five primitive petals, but they often have the number 
reduced to four. So, too, in the little moschatel, the outer flowers of 
each bunch have five lobes, but the central one, which is crowded around 
and closely jammed by the others, has regularly lost one in every case. 

There is just one more peculiarity of the goose-grass blossom which I 
must not wholly overlook. You see this rough little bulb or ball beneath 
the corolla, covered with incipient prickles? That is the part which will 
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finally grow into the fruit, after some friendly insect has brought pollen 
on his legs from some neighbouring flower to impregnate the ovary of 
this. Now, what I want you to notice is the fact that the future fruit 
here lies below the corolla—below the flower, as most of us would say in 
ordinary language. But if you think of a strawberry, a raspberry, or a 
poppy, you will recollect that the part which is to become the fruit there 
grows above the corolla, and that the petals are inserted at its base. This 
last is the original and normal position of the parts. How and why, 
then, has the ovary in the goose grass kind managed to get below the 
petals? Well, the process has been something like this: When the 
flowers were tubular they were surrounded by a tubular calyx, and the 
ovary stood in the middle of both. But in the course of time, in order 
to increase the chances of successful fertilisation, the calyx tube, the 
corolla tube, and the ovary in the centre all coalesced into one solid 
piece—grew together, in fact, just as the five petals had already done. 
So now this little bulb really represents the calyx and ovary combined ; 
while the corolla, only beginning to show at the,top, where it expands 
into its four lobes, looks as if it started from the head of the fruit, 
whereas in reality it once started ‘at the bottom, but has now so com- 
pletely united with the calyx in its lower part as to be quite indis- 
tinguishable. Thus the fruit is not in this plant a mere ripe form of 
the ovary, but is a compound organ consisting of the calyx outside, and 
the ovary inside, with the tube of the corolla quite crushed out of exist- 
ence between them. 

Last of all, let us look at the prickly fruit itself in its ripe condition. 
Some small fly has now fertilised the head with pollen from a brother 
blossom ; the corolla and the stamens have fallen off; the embryo seeds 
within have begun to swell ; the mother plant has stocked them with a 
little store of horny albumen to feed the tiny plantlets when they are 
first cast forth to shift for themselves in an unsympathetic world; and 
now the fruit here is almost ready to be detached from the stalk and 
borne to the spot where it must make its small experiment in getting on 
in life on its own account. Before I tell you how it manages to get 
itself transported free of cost to a suitable situation, I should like you to 
observe its shape and arrangement. It consists of two cells or carpels 
united in the middle, and each of these contains a single seed. Once 
upon a time there were several cells, as there still are in some of the 
tropical Rubiaces, and each cell contained several seeds, as is the case 
with many of the southern species to the present day. But when the 
stellate tribe took to being small and weedy, they gave up their additional 
seeds and limited themselves to one only in each cell. This is another 
common result of the dwarfing process, and it is found again in all the 
daisy tribe and in the umbellates, such as fool’s parsley. To make up, 
however, for the loss in number of the seeds in each fruit, the number 
of fruits on each plant is still enormous, How many there are ona 
single weed of goose-grass I have never had the patience to count, but 
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certainly not less than several hundreds. You might find it a nice 
amusement for a statistical mind to fill up this lacuna in our botanical 
knowledge. 

Most of the stellate plants have simple little fruits without any 
special means of dispersion, but in the goose-grass the same sort of 
prickles as those of the stem and leaves are further utilised for carrying 
the seed to its proper place. You know seeds have many devices for 
ensuring their dispersion to a distance from the mother plant. Some are 
surrounded by edible pulp, as in the case of the raspberry or the gooseberry ; 
and these are swallowed by birds or animals, through whose bodies they 
pass undigested, and thus get deposited under circumstances peculiarly 
favourable to their germination and growth. Others have little wings or 
filaments, as in the case of the dandelion or the valerian ; and these get 
blown by the wind to their final resting-place. Yet others, again, are 
provided with hooks or prickles, like the burr and the houndstongue, by 
whose means they cling to the wool of sheep, the feathers and legs of birds, 
or the hair of animals, and thus get carried from hedge to hedge and rubbed 
off against the bushes, so as to fall on to the ground beneath. Now this 
last plan is especially well adapted for a plant like the goose-grass, which 
lives by straggling over low brambles and hawthorns, for it ensures the 
deposition of the seed in the exact place where the full-grown weed will 
find such support and friendly assistance as it peculiarly requires. . Ac- 
cordingly, we may be sure that if any Half-developed goose-grass ever 
showed any tendency to prickliness on its fruit, it would gain a great 
advantage over its neighbours in the struggle for existence, and the 
tendency would soon harden down under the influence of natural selec- 
tion into a fixed habit of the species. Is there any way in which such a 
tendency could be set up? 

Yes, easily enough, as it seems to me. You remember the outer coat 
of the fruit is really the calyx, and this calyx would be naturally more 
or less hairy, like the original leaves. “We have only to suppose that the 
calyx hairs followed suit with the stem hairs, and began to develop into 
stiff prickles, in order to understand how the burrlike mechanism was 
first set up. Supposing it once begun, in ever so slight a degree, every 
little burr which succeeded in sticking to a sheep’s legs or a small bird’s 
breast would be pretty sure, sooner or later, of reaching a place where 
its seeds could live and thrive. It is from this habit of cleaving or 
sticking to one’s legs that the plant has obtained one of its English names 
—cleavers. Moreover, to make the development of the burr all the 
more comprehensible, many of the other galiums have rather rough or 
granulated fruits, while one kind—the wall galium—which in England 
has smooth or warty fruit, has its surface covered in southern Europe 
with stiff hairs or bristles. Another English galium besides goose-grass 
has hooked bristies on its fruit, though they are not so hard or adhesive 
as in our own proper subject, Thus the very steps in the evolution of 
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the bristly fruit are clearly preserved for us to the present day in one or 
other of the allied species. 

On the other hand, the very similar little corn galium, which has 
prickles on its stem and leaves to enable it to cling to the growing straw 
in the wheat-fields, has no hooks at all upon its fruit. Instead of a burr 
it produces only little rough-looking knobs or capsules. At first sight 
this difference between the plants is rather puzzling, but when we come 
to consider the peculiar habits of the corn galium we can see at once the 
reason for the change. Like most other cornfield weeds, it blossoms with 
the wheat, and its seed ripens with the mellowing of the shocks. Both 
are cut down together, and the seed of the galium is thrashed out at the 
same time as the grain. Thus it gets sown with the seed corn from year 
to year, and it would only lose by having a prickly fruit, which would 
get carried away to places less adapted for its special habits than the 
arable fields. It has accommodated itself to its own peculiar corner in 
nature, just as the goose-grass has accommodated itself to the hedgerows 
and thickets. So, again, in the wild madder, the fruit, instead of be- 
coming rough and clinging, has grown soft and pulpy, so as to form a 
small blackish berry, much appreciated by birds, who thus help uncon- 
sciously to disperse its seeds. Each plant simply goes in the way that 
circumstances lead it, and that is why we get such infinite variety of 
detail and special adaptation even within the narrow limits of a single 
small group. 

And now I think you are tired both of your seat on the stile and of 
my long sermon. Yet the points to which I have called your attention 
are really only a very few out of all the facts which go to make up the 
strange, eventful life-history of this little creeper. If you had only 
leisure and patience to hear me I might go on to point out many other 
curious details of organisation which help us to reconstruct the family 
pedigree of the goose-grass. There is not a single organ in the plant which 
does not imply whole volumes of unwritten ancestral annals; and to set 
them all forth in full would require not a single hour, but a whole course 
of ten or twenty sermons. Still, I hope I have done enough to suggest 
to you the immense wealth of thought which the goose-grass is ~pable of 
calling up in the mind of the evolutionary botanist; and I trust when 
you next get your clothes covered with those horrid little cleavers, you 
will be disposed to think more tenderly and respectfully than formerly 
of an ancient and highly developed English weed. 

GRANT ALLEN. 
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Cheap Places to Live in. 
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Ir has become a@ common complaint that prices have been levelled up 
everywhere, and that an Englishman’s quest after a cheap foreign place 
to live in mostly ends in disappointment. Even the old fiction of a france 
going as far as a shilling is getting discredited, for the plateful of meat 
and vegetables for which a franc used to be charged in railway beuffets 
and small French restaurants is now quoted at 1 fr. 25 cent. ; and so it 
is with many other things. There is no cheapness in Swiss and Italian 
hotels. A bottle of native wine in Austria costs almost as dear as Bor- 
deaux ; and the tourist who has thought to make a bargain by buying 
Brussels lace in the Belgian capital, finds that he could have effected 
his purchase on more advantageous terms at a London co-operative 
store. Why should a Montreuil peach bought at Montreuil itself cost 
50 centimes, when it can be had in London for 3d.? and what is the 
sense of paying 2d. for a bunch of violets at Nice, when a bunch of 
sister flowers, gathered out of the same field perhaps, can be had for Id. 
in Paris? More doleful queries still have been propounded by wretched 
wanderers who had bought “lovely Tuscan jewelry” at Florence, and 
thought it both rare and cheap, till they discovered it was manufactured 
at Birmingham, and could have been obtained for half the price in the 
Warwickshire city. 

These are the grumbles of sore tourists, and there is a grain of truth 
in them, but no more. There are plenty of cheap places abroad, as is 
proved by the fact that the Continent swarms with English colonies, 
which consist for the most part of families who had found it impossible 
to live respectably in England on their incomes. But these settlers 
often grumble as loudly as tourists, and one need not wonder at it, for 
many of them were driven from England by their own improvidence 
and they have not mended their manners in crossing the Channel. They 
were shiftless and self-indulgent at bome; they remain so abroad, and 
spending every penny they possess, cannot own that their circumstances 
have changed for the better. As a rule, an English family can live much 
less expensively on the Continent than at home, because in no foreign 
country, except Russia, are the upper classes so wealthy as in England ; 
and nowhere, consequently, are the middle classes tempted to such ex- 
travagance in trying to imitate them. But whether it be always worth 
a man’s while to expatriate himself because he cannot keep pace with the 
expenditure of persons richer than himself, is a question which each indi- 
vidual must solve according to his own lights. After all, there are 
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thousands of families in England who are not rich, but who contrive 
to live very pleasantly within their means, without losing caste, because 
they keep their wants under control. 

But assuming that a man has made up his mind to emigrate—say 
that he has about 5007. a year and six children—where shall he go? 
Within a few hours of the English coast Belgium offers its many cities 
of refuge. Brussels and Bruges are crowded with English; and there 
are smaller colonies of them at Antwerp, Ghent, Namur, and Liége. A 
glance at any guide-book will show what are the capabilities of these 
cities as regards house-room. Ghent once had a population of 300,000, 
which has sunk to 120,000 ; Bruges formerly had 200,000 souls within 
its walls (now destroyed), and was a second London in commercial im- 
portance ; its population is reduced to 47,000; but more striking than 
all has been the fall of Ypres, from 200,000 to 18,000. Malines, the 
seat of an archbishopric, and the city where Charles Quint once held his 
court, stands in much the same case; while Louvain, again, covers an 
area and holds a mass of houses quite disproportionate to the number of 
inhabitants. On the whole, Ypres and Malines would afford most at- 
tractions to one of our countrymen seeking a fine, cheap, and healthy 
city, and willing to live entirely among Belgians. He would not get 
English society there as at Bruges and Brussels, nor find an English 
church ; but English society, if it have its advantages, has also its draw- 
backs. It tends to raise prices. House-rent, though cheap at Bruges as 
compared with home rates, is far dearer than at Ypres and Malines, be- 
cause there are always plenty of English bidders for the larger and finer 
class of furnished houses that fall vacant. 

At Ypres there are no English, or so few that they make no show 
and yet the city is really a most eligible one for a residence. Many ves- 
tiges of its former grandeur remain. A girdle of fortifications, whose 
ramparts laid out as public gardens form a picturesque walk of several 
miles circuit, and a capital playground for children; a noble Cloth Hall 
and Hotel-de-Ville, one of the grandest municipal buildings in the world, 
which fronts a huge Place where fifty regiments might be reviewed ; 
noble churches, and then numbers of houses both handsome and roomy 
nestling amid their own gardens at the corners of grass-grown streets. 
Almost any one of these mansions can be had furnished for a rental of 
from 40/. to 70/. a year, the owners being often so glad to let that they 
will cheerfully accept the former price after asking the latter, provided 
the tenant will sign a three-years’ lease, At Malines also there are 
superb buildings, agreeable walks, and delicious old houses in sequestered 
nooks. One need not pay so much as 40/, to find a goodone. An ordi- 
nary ten-room dwelling-house without a garden may be had either at 
Ypres or Malines for 20/. 

Of course these places are dull. A man must go to them predisposed 
to make the best of the enjoyment they offer, not to fret and find fault 
with everything. If he be of a sociable disposition he will soon become 
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acquainted with the local gentry, officials, and officers of the garrison, 
who will admit him t» their club, where he can play penny whist, and 
billiards for 5d. an hour. Living in a good house with fine airy rooms, 
once the mansion of a prosperous Flemish burgher, he may have the 
services of a good cook for about twenty francs a month, and of a house- 
maid for about fifteen francs. These women will probably speak no 
French ; but one must have a little patience, and in a few weeks an 
English mistress will pick up enough Flemish to get on quite smoothly. 
Milk, eggs, poultry, fruit, vegetables, are all thirty per cent. cheaper at 
Ypres and Malines than in England ; and about fifteen per cent. cheaper 
than at Bruges, for the last-named city being close to Ostend and Blan- 
kenberghe, fashionable watering-places, the price of eatables rise there in 
summer. Beer is good and cheap all over Belgium ; tobacco and cigars 
also; wine is of course dear, as none is produced in the country ; furni- 
ture and clothes are no cheaper than in England. As to amusements, 
the Belgians are a gay people who delight in fairs, kermesses, and quaint 
pageants in commemoration of historical events. In all their towns 
there are musical societies which give concerts all the year round, and 
redoutes where subscription balls are held in winter. In the Flemish 
cities archery is held in high honour; and in those of the Walloon 
country the favourite outdoor game is a jew de balle, which may be de- 
scribed as a kind of lawn tennis played without net or rackets, and with 
an india-rubber ball as large as a Dutch cheese, which the players strike 
to and fro over a base with gloved hands, 

But one of the chief inducements of a paterfamilias to settle in Bel- 
gium will be found in the cheapness and excellence of its schools. The 
father of a large family does not find education cheap in England, and 
there are social considerations which may render him unwilling to send 
his boys to a school which, though fairly good and inexpensive, enjoys 
no prestige, and confers none on those who are brought up there. In 
after life’ young Englishman is not always proud to acknowledge that 
he was educated at Sma'ltown Grammar School; but it is rather grati- 
fying than derogatory to state that one was educated in a historic town 
of the continent full of ecclesiastical and collegiate associations ; especially 
if such education has conduced to one’s becoming an expert linguist. 
The cost of a first-rate education in any Belgian Athénée ranges between 
61. and 8/. a year for home-boarders ; and the prices are about the same 
in the schools and convents for girls. Boys are thoroughly well grounded 
in French, German, the classics, mathematics, and natural sciences ; and 
at eighteen might present themselves for any examination in England, 
knowing quite as much as if they had passed through Eton or Harrow, 
and in fact more, for they would speak French fluently. There is a 
capital plan of inculcating practical knowledge upon schoolboys in Bel- 
gium by taking them to visit factories, mines, and dockyards ; and by 
getting up excursions in summer to the different cities of historical and 
archeological interest. These trips are greatly favoured by the Minister 
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of Public Instruction, who issues passes at reduced rates on the State 
railways, and arranges for the hospitable entertainment of the young 
tourists at the Athénées of the towns which they may happen to be visit- 
ing ; so that these instructive outings cost very little. For girls con- 
vents will be found better and cheaper than the lay schools. Protestants 
are admitted to them as well as Catholics, and the nuns will make no 
attempt to convert the children of English parents. As there is a great 
rivalry between the religious and lay schools, and as all the religious 
orders are on their mettle just now in consequence of the recent passing 
of an education law which has greatly improved the State schools, the 
nuns are diligently striving to raise their schools to the highest level, and 
are much assisted in this purpose by pious donations from the Catholics 
of the country. Languages, music, and drawing are admirably taught 
in these convents; and it may be added that the nuns look more care- 
fully after the morals, manners, and deportment of their pupils than do 
the mistresses of the lay schools, who, though clever enough, often pride 
themselves overmuch on being freethinkers. 

Holland is neighbour to Belgium, but it is not a cheap country nor 
a pleasant one. The Dutch are an inhospitable people, who care little 
to cultivate the acquaintance of English settlers, but who have no 
scruples about overcharging them. The unit of currency being the 
florin, the commonest articles are charged for according to fractions of 
that coin and are about 25 per cent. dearer than in countries where the 
franc and its decimals are used. Dutch houses are absurdly small, and 
in the principal cities the rent is high ; in towns like Dordrecht, Breda, 
and Nimeguen lodgings can no doubt be had at moderate prices and the 
general cost of living there will be cheaper than in England; but the 
difference is not great enough to afford any compensation for residence in 
a country which possesses such few charms. To get English children 
educated in Dutch schools would be a senseless proceeding, unless they 
were likely to remain connected with Holland all their lives, for Dutch 
is a useless language, and the only foreign tongue thoroughly well taught 
in Dutch schools is English. Most Dutch ladies talk English, read 
English novels, and drink tea; but here their resemblance to our 
countrywomen ceases, and they form a race of women so curiously plain, 
ungraceful, and frumpish that the application of any such term as “ fair 
sex” to them would be inadmissible flattery. Letters of introduction 
are of very little use in Holland. The Dutchman to whom you may 
have been warmly recommended allows you to call on him first, offers 
you no refreshment, and gives you no invitation, but he asks if you have 
any money to change, because he will change it for you himself at a 
discount ; and he will bestir himself about suiting you with lodgings in 
a private house or hotel because he will levy a commission from your 
landlord for so doing. Once you have settled down, he will furnish you 
with a list of his tradesmen, on whom he will call the same day to 
stipulate for a reduction from his own next accounts; and after this he 
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will wash his hands of you, unless, mayhap, he turns up now and then 
to try and drive a hard bargain with you over some tea or tobacco, or to 
borrow some of your English books, which he will never return unless 
you dun him for them. If you let him keep the books he will sell them 
and ask you for some more. 

In Germany, on the contrary, an English family will find many 
attractions which are likely to endear the country to them for the rest 
of their lives. It is a noticeable thing that English people who have 
lived long in France generally speak of it with disparagement and 
allude to the French with ridicule, if not with downright hatred : 
whereas those who have been sojourners in Germany are never tired of 
praising the country, its customs, and all about it. The reason of this 
is that simplicity is the rule of German life, and a very winning 
simplicity it is. The upper classes are not rich, and live unostenta- 
tiously ; the upper middle classes, comprising professors, lawyers, doctors, 
and a good many officers, exist upon incomes which according to our 
notions would seem beggarly, yet they rub along comfortably and 
merrily, because their women are so versed in economy. In the richest 
German household the mistress superintends the kitchen and lends a 
hand to the cook. There are certain dishes which she always makes 
with her own hands, because her Fritz likes them so. She may boast 
thirty-two quarterings on her escutcheon and be terribly proud of her 
lineage, but she has no nonsensical ideas about its being degrading to 
put on a canvas apron, lard a piece of veal, make jams, or dole out 
with her own hands the prunes that are to be put into the potato stew. 
She keeps her best attire for Sundays, and makes it serve on a good 
many of these festal days, for she does not follow fashion blindly or in a 
hurry. On ordinary days she dresses with a plainness which would 
excite the contempt of a Frenchwoman ; but then her culinary pursuits 
do not prevent her from being by far the intellectual superior of her 
French or Belgian sister. She reads serious books that she may be able 
to converse as an equal with her well-taught sons; she practises music 
that she may remain on a level with her daughters who are trained to be 
brilliant pianists ; and she finds time to read the newspaper in order that 
she may understand what her Fritz has to say about the topics of the day. 

The example thus set in high life by the “ Frau Griifin” is copied in 
lower spheres by the “Frau Doctorin” and the “Frau Professorin.” 
These ladies keep no cooks ; they perform most of the household labours 
with the assistance of a maid-of-all-work, and whenever practicable they 
do all the washing of the family linen at home, and make their own 
dresses. Withal they are very hospitable in a homely way. They 
delight in evening parties at which café au lait is served with cakes and 
sausage-sandwiches. A carpet dance, a little singing and music, round 
games and a good deal of frank flirtation between the young people, 
furnish the diversions at these entertainments. In the winter several 
families club together to hire a large room in which Dreistemache (literally 
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make-bold) assemblies are held once a week. Each family brings a 
certain quantum of the refreshments, as at old-fashioned picnics, and 
dancing is carried on within sensible hours, between 7 and 11 p.m. 
The object of these assemblies is to make young people “ bold ” to disport 
themselves at more ceremonious balls should they be called upon to do 
so; in fact, they are unceremonious dancing parties at which the guests 
appear in morning attire and expect no costlier beverages at supper than 
lemonade and beer. Nor must the Biergartens of Germany be forgotten, 
where whole families flock on summer evenings to hear good music as they 
take their suppers; nor the many musical societies, Gesangvereins and 
Orpheums, which give the most pleasant concerts ; nor the Z’urnvereins or 
gymnastic societies, where young men learn to become hardy, and perform 
surprising feats with their arms and legs. Germany is far from being a 
dull country, and English families quickly fall into the swing of its 
customs and amusements. They become intimate with the natives, are 
received indeed by them almost as countrymen, and intermarriages are 
frequent. This is an inducement to be found nowhere else, as in almost all 
other countries the English colonies are separated from the natives by 
religious differences, which cause intermarriages to be very rare. 

The cheapest towns to go to in Germany are the capitals of small 
Duchies. Berlin has become very dear. Dresden, Leipzig, Stuttgart, 
Munich, are all cheap in comparison with English cities, and they offer 
first-rate educational advantages ; but they will be found more expensive 
on the whole than such places as Brunswick, Cassel, Darmstadt, Weimar, 
and Coburg. Taking Brunswick as a specimen of these second-rate 
towns, it is a place where a family can live in the utmost enjoyment and 
dignity on a small income. It is an old-fashioned town of picturesque 
architecture ; but the streets are broad, and the houses large, with 
spacious and lofty rooms, wide courtyards, and grand staircases. Most 
of these dwellings are let in flats, each of which has its separate kitchen, 
with its wooden balcony overlooking the yard and a separate staircase 
for servants. A ten-room flat furnished can be had on a first floor in 
the best quarter for about sixty pounds a year; on a second, for 
forty-five pounds; and on a third, for thirty pounds; but prices are 
lower in the old streets on the outskirts of the city. It is not the 
custom to let unfurnished, as almost all the houses contain a stock of 
old-fashioned furniture dating from the last century, when the court of 
Brunswick was one of the most brilliant in Germany, and when the 
city was crowded with wealthy residents. It has all the appearance of 
a wealthy city still, though the present Duke lives most of the year in 
Italy, and does little to attract strangers to his handsome palace. It 
has a university, a gymnasium, a public school for boys, several private 
schools, and a large academy for girls ; a museum, and public library, and 
a noble theatre. The Duke chiefly helps to support the Theatre, and 
for this much deserves the thanks of his subjects. For many years 
the conductor of the orchestra was Franz Abt, the eminent composer, 
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and at one time he had the best guatuor of violinists in Germany under 
his orders. Performances are given at the theatre four times a week, 
operas being performed on two nights, and plays on the other two; and 
the cost of a Spersitz or stall is only six thalers, or eighteen shillings a 
month, All the ducal cities have good theatres, as it is a point of 
konour with the princelings who rule in them to show that they are 
enlightened patrons of music and the drama. The theatre of Coburg has 
a well-deserved reputation. 

Tourists will not find German hotels cheap, even in the small towns, 
for landlords have got into the habit of overcharging Englishmen, and 
nothing seems likely to cure them of it; but the restawrations are very 
cheap. A substantial dinner with beer can be had for fifteen pence ; and 
in the braueries, which officers frequent, a good supper, consisting of a 
plate of veal cutlets with fried potatoes, or bacon sausage and sawer- 
kraut, costs but sevenpence, glass of beer included. Schooling is as 
cheap as in Belgium, and better, for the disposition of German youth is 
studious, and the professors are stimulated by the assiduity and sharpness 
of their pupils. No English boy educated at a German school is likely 
to come home a dunce. 

These are the advantages of Germany ; but the country of course has 
its drawbacks from the English point of view, although these may be less 
discernible to our countrymen who inhabit the Fatherland, than to their 
friends at home who notice their peculiarities when they have returned 
from it. German schooling tends to convert an English boy into a very 
unpleasant species of young prig, conceited and pragmatical; while it 
makes a girl tame and dreamy. The dreamy propensities of German 
maidenhood are counteracted by the hard labour they perform among 
the dishclouts and saucepans of the paternal kitchen; but as English 
girls seldom take kindly to culinary tasks, the sentimentalism they 
acquire at German schools has no checks. Add to this, that German 
ladies have no taste in dress and set sad examples of dowdiness to the 
girls who live among them. It would be {agreeable to be able to say 
that the German matron, when she has helped to dish up the family 
dinner, sits down cool and smart, with hair neatly dressed, to do the 
honours of her own table; but the truth is, she sits down looking hot 
and untidy. She may talk finely about culture, but her gown is a very 
uncultured affair ; she may play exquisitely on the piano, but it will be 
grief to watch her coarse red hands moving over the keys; she may 
waltz to perfection, but the sight of her large ill-shod feet will be enough 
to make a sensitive man sit down ina corner and sigh. The best cor- 
rective to a girl’s education in Germany would be a year’s finishing in 
France. 

The English in France may be reckoned by tens of thousands. 
They are to be found in the smallest towns; and in some of the large 
cities they form important colonies; but they nowhere amalgamate with 
the natives. The differences between them and the French in manners, 
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customs, and modes of thought are so many and so deep as to preclude 
much intercourse and even friendly feeling. Frenchmen are tolerably 
fond of the English; but Frenchwomen cannot appreciate English- 
women, and generally harbour the most irrational prejudices against 
them and their ways. The “forwardness” and “ eccentricity ” of Eng- 
lish girls form topics on which the French mother is never wearied of 
expatiating with amazement, and she looks upon these young ladies as 
dangerous companions for her own daughters; on the other hand, Eng- 
lish boys do not get on at all well with French ones, who, taking them 
all in all, are as precociously depraved and offensive a set of little wretches 
as one can meet in any country. Thus the English in France are more 
than elsewhere thrown on their own resources. They may remain a 
long while in the land without contracting any sincere friendships with 
the natives, unless indeed they be Roman Catholics, in which case they 
may get introductions to the best families through the clergy, and will 
cease to be regarded as semi-barbarians. 

One of the most enticing features of life in France is the vast number 
of chateaux dotted over the country. The soil of France is divided 
among eight millions of proprietors, and whenever a Frenchman has 
made a little money he proceeds to buy a small estate with a pretty country- 
house on it, which he styles a “castle.” If he be a man of artistic tastes 
he has a chdteaw specially built for him with the latest architectural 
improvements, and expends much money on the furnishing. There is 
not a retired tradesman, painter, journalist, or actor of any standing in 
France, but owns his chdteau, where he resides only during the summer 
months; and at his death this mansion almost invariably goes to the 
hammer. Owing to the French laws of succession, which oblige a man 
to divide his property equally amongst his children, it is very seldom 
that a family lives throughout two generations in the same chdteaw; so 
that pleasant country houses are continually in the market, and an Eng- 
lishman with a little capital can make astonishing bargains if he selects 
the right time for buying or signing a lease. 

The seasons propitious for such operations come but too frequently, 
thanks to the political instability of the country. The effect of every 
revolution in France is to cast hundreds and hundreds of chdteaux upon 
the market, and most of them can be had for a song, furniture included. 
There is absolutely no ratio between the price of French house-property 
in times of peace and at periods of turmoil. When a revolution breaks out 
owners of chdteaux are smitten with a deadly panic ; they imagine that 
the end of all things has come; that Socialism and Communism are 
going to confiscate the soil and part it among the rabble; their only 
thought then is how to realize cash that they may bolt to some less 
accursed land. During the troubles of 1848, an Englishman came to 
France and heard of a chdteau at Neuilly which was for sale. It was a 
lovely house, beautifully furnished, and stood in a park of eighteen acres. 
The owner, a Peer of France, appalled by seeing Louis Philippe’s palace 
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at Neuilly pillaged and destroyed by the mob, accepted 5,0002. for the 
chdteau, furniture, park, and all, and thought himself lucky to get that 
money. Four years later,in 1852, when the Second Empire was estab- 
lished by the cowp d’état, and property became secure again, the English- 
man let his mansion and grounds on a three years’ lease for 480/. a year ; 
the lease was renewed in 1855 for six years ata rental of 720/. a year; 
and in 1862, when the lease had expired, the Englishman sold his pro- 
perty for 1,200,000 francs (48,000/.). Eight years then elapsed; the 
war with Germany broke out: the Empire was overthrown, Paris was 
besieged, the Commune supervened; the Three per Cent. Rentes (now 
quoted at 81) had sunk to 45; and the chdteaw at Neuilly coming once 
more into the market, was rebought by its late English owner for 
12,0002. ready money. This fortunate speculator bided his time, and in 
1878, the Exhibition year, resold the estate for 36,000/. 

These ups and downs have proved boons to many English people 
besides the gentleman just mentioned. Revolutions are sure to be fol- 
lowed by a return to order, for the fickle character of the French sickens 
of riot as it does of everything else ; so that a man who has money to 
invest cannot do better than look about him while the disturbance lasts, 
and buy valuables of any sort in the full certainty that he will resell 
them at a great profit within a few years. Not only country-houses, 
but the leases of houses in Paris, furniture, works of art, and family 
jewels may be had at extraordinary cheap rates while the canaille are 
enjoying themselves at the game of governing ; and by such means living 
in France can be made not only a cheap thing, but a very lucrative busi- 
ness. 

From France we may pass to Switzerland. This much-trodden 
country is dear or cheap according to the season when you visit it. There 
is no dearer city in Europe than Geneva from May till October; but 
during the seven other months families may live there in the best hotels 
at the rate of about seven or eight francs a day, or single men for ten francs. 
The large hotels are almost empty, and their owners expect to make no. 
profit during the winter season ; they are content if they can simply pay 
their expenses of rent, and the hire of their servants ; therefore they vie 
with one another in trying to attract strangers, and several of them 
succeed very well. It is much the same at Lausanne and Lucerne, 
though neither of these towns has so many hotels as Geneva. The last- 
named city can offer many pleasures to winter and spring residents, and 
certainly the satisfaction of being lodged in a comfortable room and 
getting three good meals for ten francs a day, is not the smallest of these. 
But there are places in Switzerland which remain fairly cheap all the 
year round if one will seek them out of the beaten track of tourists. 
There isa little town called Morges on the Lake Leman, between Geneva 
and Ouchy. All the steamers stop there, though few passengers alight 
at the place. It is a clean, bright, and happy-looking little town, with 
many a fine old house, and abundance of lodgings which can be had 
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cheap. It is mentioned here asa sample town, but there are plenty of 
others like it ready to give an hospitable welcome to strangers who have 
any particular reason for preferring Switzerland asa permanent residence 
to other countries. Swiss schoolsare good and cheap ; and, as every one 
knows, the country is full of attractions for artists. On the whole, how- 
ever, it cannot be called a cheap country in the same general sense as 
Belgium, Germany, or Italy. 

Italy remains of all countries in Europe the cheapest. Money goes 
very far there when people spend it rationally; but English families 
who want to live economically must be very careful not to let it be sus- 
pected that they are rich, else they will be fleeced with a shamelessness 
hardly to be credited by those who have not witnessed it. An Italian 
becomes utterly demoralised when he sees a chance of making money 
out of a simpleton. If he succeeds in one overcharge his only regret will 
be that he did not ask for more; and he will move away grumbling, so 
that the more you give him the less pleased will he appear to be. Partly 
from ignorance, partly from vulgar ostentation, Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans in Italy pay for many things ten or twenty times more than they 
ought todo. The basket of fruit which the Marchese living sumptu- 
ously for 100/. a year in the upper rooms of his ancestral palace, may 
buy for four soldi, will be sold for as many francs to the Signora Brown, 
who will declare it cheap, reckoning by Covent Garden prices; and the 
same discriminating lady, in bargaining for apartments, will allow her 
head to be turned by accounts of the distinguished persons who have 
inhabited those apartments in old times, and will readily pay three times 
more than the rooms are worth. 

People who mean to live in Italy must do business on a very dif- 
ferent plan: they must take pattern by the Italians themselves. Most 
of the Italian gentry, sporting high-sounding titles, are not only poor, 
but miserly. They dress well out of doors, frequent the theatre (which 
can be done for a small cost by taking a yearly subscription), and now 
and then they are to be seen driving about in antiquated barouches; but 
in their homes they make no show, and they bargain for every article of 
food they buy till they reach the lowest sum at which the seller will part 
with his merchandise. If an Englishman wants to make quite sure of 
not being cheated, he had better begin by offering one-third of the sum 
demanded of him for anything, from a house to a bunch of grapes. When 
he has been a little time in the country he will discover that even in 
this way he will be made to pay considerably more than a native. It 
may happen that at first his offers will be refused, as tradesmen will be 
anxious to prove him ; but if he perseveres he will quickly acquire the 
reputation of being a sensible man, and will get the fat of the land for 
its marketable value. 

Rome, Naples, Turin, and Florence should be avoided by people 
with small purses; but there is only an embarras de choix with respect 
to other cities suitable for settling. There are twenty towns in the 
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Peninsula which have fallen from a high estate and abound with empty 
palaces. Genoa, Milan, Venice, Pisa, Ravenna, Ferrara, Modena, 
Parma, Bologna, Sienna, stand in this case, and the further you go 
south the more opportunities have you of renting lands as well as 
houses on low terms. The country wears a look of ruin, but it is 
wonderfully fertile; very little capital is needed to work its rich soil, 
and many of our countrymen who carry their money to America or 
Australia at great risk of getting no return for it, would find a much 
safer investment in those sunny fields of Italy, where the crops of 
wheat, grapes, and olives never fail. The Italian climate, moreover, 
promotes economy, for there is no necessity for taking stimulants there, or 
for eating meat more than once a day. The natives are strangely abste- 
mious. A cup of chocolate with some pastry in the morning; a dish of 
meat and vegetables at midday ; some fruit and salad, or maccaroni in the 
evening, will form an Italian nobleman’s bill of fare for the day ; and the 
only extras will be an occasional ice or cup of coffee at the café. The social 
life of the country is most pleasant, for you get as much society as you 
please there without its costing anything. The Italians do not, like the 
French, give elaborate breakfasts and dinners. The richer among them 
give musical parties at their own houses, serving ices and coffee to their 
guests ; but the majority meet their friends in the open air promenades, 
in the cafés, and at the theatre, which is the chief place for paying visits. 
Manners are free and easy; morals are not perhaps all that they might 
be; but English people at least have no reason to complain that they are 
received with coldness. They are liked and respected all over the 
peninsula in proportion as the French and Germans are hated. It is 
an understood thing that the Englishman is an “eccentric” and a 
“ heretic,” but he is credited with the possession of all the serious quali- 
ties which the Italians themselves lack, and his very oddities are 
supposed to be amusing. 

Spain is another country where the English are held in esteem ; but 
an English family would do well not to settle in that country unless they 
are Catholics, and carry letters of warm introduction to Spanish families. 
At their best the Spaniards are not hospitable. They live at home, having 
no propensities for outdoor life and meetings in cafés, as the Italians 
have; they are bigoted in their religion, and so touchy on the score of 
their personal dignity that the most magnanimous among them are con- 
stantly forgiving you for slights which you had no intention of inflicting. 
When offended they will sulk for years, treating you with a painfully 
ceremonious politeness, and never vouchsafing a reason for their displea- 
sure against you. An Englishman who had thus been sent to Coventry 
by a Spaniard, discovered by accident, after the misunderstanding had 
lasted two years, that the proud Don had been cut to the soul by hearing 
the Englishman mimic the arrogant tones of a beggar who had asked 
alms of him in the street. The Don had imagined that the Englishman 
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had intended to turn all Spaniards and their language into ridicule, and 
he was mortally displeased. 

In a country where ladies dress in black, where a mess of bacon and 
pease, called olla-podrida, forms the staple diet of rich and poor, and 
where it is not customary to give dinners or parties, expenditure may 
be kept within narrow limits. Some things, however, are expensive. 
Spanish schools, for instance, are both dear and bad. The best of them 
are under clerical direction, but the priests who teach boys, and the nuns 
who instruct girls, are alike inefficient in their duties. They consider 
themselves rather as guardians appointed to keep young people out of 
mischief than as professors whose mission it is to impart knowledge. 
There may be exceptions, but this is the general rule, and English fami- 
lies in the Peninsula act wisely when they have their children educated 
at home. These remarks apply in a more or less degree to the schools 
of France and Italy. In none of the Latin countries are the schools to 
be compared with those of Belgium, Germany, and Switzerland. 

To sum up these observations about cheap places to live in, it may be 
laid down that the essentials for economical living abroad are the follow- 
ing:—1, to start with the intention of making the best of things; 
2, to select for residence a city of second-rate importance, as yet unspoilt 
by crowds of English ; and, 3, to accommodate oneself to the style of 
living adopted by the natives. If these conditions are not adhered to, 
there is no reason why an English family should not squander as much 
money abroad as at home; but by following the above rules a-cheerful, 
sensible English family are sure to derive some benefits from their expa- 
triation. No mention has been made in this paper of Sweden and Nor- 
way, Denmark, Russia, or Hungary as desirable countries for English 
wanderers ; but cheap towns exist in them all, and for commercial pur- 
poses of the languages these lands may in certain cases prove valuable 
to young people. A thorough knowledge of Russian would be no bad 
stock-in-trade for a young Englishman to set up with in business; for it 
would enable him to establish relations with a great many Russian towns, 
where customers might be found for English goods if an Englishman 
could only get to understand their ways and wants. 
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The Convent of Monte Oliveto, near Siena. 
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In former days the traveller had choice of two old hostelries in the chief 
street of Siena. Here, if he was fortunate, he might secure a prophet’s 
chamber, with a view across tiled houseroofs to the distant Tuscan cham- 
paign—glimpses of russet field and olive-garden framed by jutting city 
walls, which in some measure compensated for much discomfort. He now 
betakes himself to the more modern Albergo di Siena, overlooking the 
public promenade La Lizza. Horsechestnuts and acacias make a pleasant 
foreground to a prospect of considerable extent. The front of the house 
is turned toward Belcaro and the mountains between Grosseto and 
Volterra. Sideways its windows command the brown bulk of San Do- 
menico, and the Duomo, set like a marble coronet upon the forehead of 
the town. When we arrived there one October afternoon the sun was 
setting amid flying clouds and watery yellow spaces of pure sky, with a 
wind blowing soft and humid from the sea, Long after he had sunk 
below the hills, a fading chord of golden and rose-coloured tints burned 
on the city. The cathedral bell-tower was glistening with recent rain, and 
we could see right through its lancet windows to the clear blue heavens 
beyond. Then, as the day descended into evening, the autumn trees 
assumed that wonderful effect of luminousness self-evolved, and the red 
brick walls that crimson after-glow, which Tuscan twilight takes from 
singular transparency of atmosphere. 

It is hardly possible to define the specific character of each Italian 
city, assigning its proper share to natural circumstances, to the temper 
of the population, and to the monuments of art in which these elements of 
nature and of human qualities are blended. The fusion is too delicate and 
subtle for complete analysis; and the total effect in each particular case may 
best be compared to that impressed on us by a strong personality, making 
itself felt in the minutest details. Climate, situation, ethnological con- 
ditions, the political vicissitudes of past ages, the bias of the people to 
certain industries and occupations, the emergence of distinguished men at 
critical epochs, have all contributed their quota to the composition of an 
individuality which abides long after the locality has lost its ancient vigour. 

Since the year 1557, when Gian Giacomo de’ Medici laid the country 
of Siena waste, levelled her luxurious suburbs, and delivered her famine- 
stricken citizens to the tyranny of the Grand Duke Cosimo, this town has 
gone on dreaming in suspended decadence. Yet the epithet which was 
given to her in her days of glory, the title of “ Fair Soft Siena,” still de- 
scribes the city. She claims it by right of the gentle manners, joyous but 
sedate, of her inhabitants, by the grace of their pure Tuscan speech, and 
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by the unique delicacy of her architecture. Those palaces of brick, with 
finely-moulded lancet windows, and the lovely use of sculptured marbles 
in pilastered colonnades, are fit abodes for the nobles who reared them five 
centuries ago, of whose refined and costly living we read in the pages of 
Dante or of Folgore da San Gemignano. And though the necessities of 
modern life, the decay of wealth, the dwindling of old aristocracy, and the 
absorption of what was once an independent state in the Italian nation, 
have obliterated that large signorial splendour of the middle ages, we feel 
that the modern Sienese are not unworthy of their courteous ancestry. 

Superficially, much of the present charm of Siena consists in the sofé 
opening valleys, the glimpses of long blue hills and fertile country-side, 
framed by irregular brown houses stretching along the slopes on which 
the town is built, and losing themselves abruptly in olive fields and 
orchards. This element of beauty, which brings the city into immediate 
relation with the country, is indeed not peculiar to Siena. We find it 
in Perugia, in Assisi, in Montepulciano, in nearly all the hill towns of 
Umbria and Tuscany. But their landscape is often tragic and austere, 
while this is always suave. City and country blend here in delightful 
amity. Neither yields that sense of aloofness which stirs melancholy. 

The most charming district in the immediate neighbourhood of Siena 
lies westward, near Belcaro, a villa high up on a hill. It is a region of 
deep lanes and golden-green cak-woods, with cypresses and stone-pines, 
and little streams in all directions flowing over the brown sandstone, 
The country is like some parts of rural England—Devonshire or Sussex. 
Not only is the sandstone here, as there, broken into deep gullies; but 
the vegetation is much the same: tufted spleenwort, primroses, and 
broom tangle the hedges under boughs of hornbeam and sweet-chestnut, 
This is the landscape which the two sixteenth century novelists of Siena, 
Fortini and Sermini, so lovingly depicted in their tales. Of literature 
absorbing in itself the specific character of a country, and conveying it to 
the reader less by description than by sustained quality of style, I know 
none to surpass Fortini’s sketches. The prospect from Belcaro is one of 
the finest to be seen in Tuscany. The villa stands at a considerable ele- 
vation, and commands an immense extent of hill and dale. Nowhere, 
except Maremma-wards, a level plain. The Tuscan mountains, from 
Monte Amiata westward to Volterra, round Valdelsa, down to Monte- 
pulciano and Radicofani, with their innumerable windings and intrica- 
cies of descending valleys, are dappled with light and shade from flying 
storm-clouds, sunshine here and there cloud-shadows. Girdling the villa 
stands a grove of ilex trees, cut so as to embrace its high-built walls with 
dark continuous green. In the courtyard are lemon-trees and pome- 
granates laden with fruit. From a terrace on the roof the whole wide 
view is seen ; and here upon a parapet, from which we leaned one autumn 
afternoon, my friend discovered this grafito: “ E vidie piansi i fato 
amaro |” —“T gazed, and gazing, wept the bitterness of fate.” 

The prevailing note of Siena and the Sienese seems, as I have said, to 
be a soft and tranquil grace; yet this people had one of the stormiest and 
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maddest of Italian histories. They were passionate in love and hate, ve- 
hement in their popular amusements, almost frantic in their political con- 
duct of affairs. The luxury, for which Dante blamed them, the levity which 
De Comines noticed in their government, found counterpoise in more 
than usual piety and fervour. S. Bernardino, the great preacher and peace- 
maker of the middle ages ; 8. Catherine, the worthiest of all women to be 
canonised ; the blessed Colombini, who founded the order of the Gesuatior 
Brothers of the Poor in Christ ; the blessed Bernardo, who founded that 
of Monte Oliveto, were all Sienese. Few cities have given four such 
saints tomodern Christendom. The biography of one of these may serve 
as prelude to an account of the Sienese monastery of Oliveto Maggiore. 

The family of Tolomei was among the noblest of the Sienese aristo- 
cracy. On May 10, 1272, Mino Tolomei and his wife Fulvia, of the 
Tancredi, had a son whom they christened Giovanni, but who, when he 
entered the religious life, assumed the name of Bernard, in memory of 
the great Abbot of Clairvaux. Of this child, Fulvia is said to have 
dreamed, long before his birth, that he assumed the form of a white swan, 
and sang melodiously, and settled in the boughs of an olive tree, whence 
afterwards he winged his way to heaven amid a flock of swans as dazzling 
white as he. The boy was educated in the Dominican Cloister at Siena, 
under the care of his uncle Cristoforo Tolomei. There, and afterwards in 
the fraternity of S. Ansano, he felt that impulse towards a life of piety, 
which after a short but brilliant episode of secular ambition, was destined 
to return with overwhelming force upon his nature. He was a youth of 
promise, and at the age of sixteen he obtained the doctorate in philosophy 
and both laws, civil and canonical. The Tolomei upon this occasion 
adorned their palaces and threw them open to the people of Siena. The 
Republic hailed with acclamation the early honours of a noble, born to be 
one of their chief leaders. Soon after this event Mino obtained for his 
son from the Emperor the title of Cesarian Knight; and when the 
diploma arrived, new festivities proclaimed the fortunate youth to his 
fellow-citizens. Bernardo cased his limbs in steel, and rode in procession 
with ladies and young nobles through the streets. The ceremonies of a 
knight’s reception in Siena at that period were magnificent. From con- 
temporary chronicles and from the sonnets written by Folgore da San 
Gemignano for a similar occasion, we gather that the whole resources of 
a wealthy family and all their friends were strained to the utmost to do 
honour to the order of chivalry. Open house was held for several days. 
Rich presents of jewels, armour, dresses, chargers were freely distributed. 
Tournaments alternated with dances. But the climax of the pageant 
was the novice’s investiture with sword and spurs and helt in the cathe- 
dral. This, as it appears from a record of the year 1326, actually took 
place in the great marble pulpit carved by the Pisani; and the most 
illustrious knights of his acquaintance were summoned by the squire to 
acts as sponsors for his fealty. 

It is said that young Bernardo Tolomei’s head was turned to vanity 
by these honours showered upon him in hisearliest manhood. Yet, after 
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a short period of aberration, he rejoined his confraternity and mortified 
his flesh by discipline and strict attendance on the poor. The time had 
come, however, when he should choose a career suitable to his high rank. 
He devoted himself to jurisprudence, and began to lecture publicly on 
law. Already at the age of twenty-five his fellow-citizens admitted him 
to the highest political offices, and in the legend of his life it is written, 
not without exaggeration doubtless, that he ruled the State. There is, 
however, no reason to suppose that he did not play an important part in 
its government. Though a just and virtuous statesman, Bernardo now 
forgot the special service of God, and gave himself with heart and soul 
to mundane interests. At the age of forty, supported by the wealth, 
alliances, and reputation of his semi-princely house, he had become one 
of the most considerable party-leaders in that age of faction. If we may 
trust his monastic biographer, he was aiming at nothing less than the 
tyranny of Siena. Butin that year, when he was forty, a change, which 
can only be described as conversion, came over him. He had advertised 
a public disputation, in which he proposed before all comers to solve the 
most arduous problems of scholastic science.. The concourse was great, 
the assembly brilliant ; but the hero of the day, who had designed it for 
his glory, was stricken with sudden blindness. In one moment he com» 
prehended the internal void he had created for his soul, and the blindness 
of the body was illumination to the spirit. The pride, power, and splen- 
dour of this world seemed to him a smoke that passes. God, penitence, 
eternity appeared in all the awful clarity of an authentic vision. He 
fell upon his knees and prayed to Mary that he might receive his sight 
again. This boon was granted ; but the revelation which had come to 
him in blindness was not withdrawn. Meanwhile the hall of disputation 
was crowded with an expectant audience. Bernardo rose from his knees, 
made his entry, and ascended the chair; but instead of the scholastic 
subtleties he had designed to treat, he pronounced the old text, “ Vanity 
of vanities, all is vanity.” 

Afterwards, attended hy two noble comrades, Patrizio Patrizzi and 
Ambrogio Piccolomini, he went forth into the wilderness. For the 
human soul, at strife with strange experience, betakes itself instinctively 
to solitude. Not only prophets of Israel, saints of the Thebaid, and 
founders of religions in the mystic East have done so; even the Greek 
Menander recognised, although he sneered at, the phenomenon. “The de- 
sert, they say, is the place for discoveries.” For the medieval mind it had 
peculiar attractions. The wilderness these comrades chose was Accona, 
a doleful place, hemmed in with earthen precipices, some fifteen miles to 
the south of Siena. Of his vast possessions Bernardo retained but this— 

The lonesome lodge, 

That stood so low in a lonely glen. 
The rest of his substance he abandoned to the poor. This was in 
1313, the very year of the Emperor Henry VII.’s death at Buoncon- 
vento, which is a little walled town between Siena and the desert of 
Accona. Whether Bernardo’s retirement was in any way due to the 
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extinction of immediate hope for the Ghibelline party by this event, we 
do not gather from his legend. That, as is natural, refers his action 
wholly to the operation of divine grace. Yet we may remember how a 
more illustrious refugee, the singer of the Divine Comedy, betook him- 
self upon the same occasion to the lonely convent of Fonte Avellana on 
the Alps of Catria, and meditated there the cantos of his Purgatory. 
While Bernardo Tolomei was founding the Order of Monte Oliveto, 
Dante penned his letter to the cardinals of Italy : Quomodo sala sedet 
civitas plena populo : facta est quasi vidua domina gentium. 

Bernardo and his friends hollowed with their own hands grottos in 
the rock, and strewed their stone beds with withered chestnut-leaves. 
For 8. Scolastica, the sister of S. Benedict, they built a little chapel. 
Their food was wild fruit, and their drink the water of the brook. 
Through the day they delved, for it was in their mind to turn the 
wilderness into a land of plenty. By night they meditated on eternal 
truth. The contrast between their rude life and the delicate nurture of 
Sienese nobles, in an age when Siena had become a by-word for luxury, 
must have been cruel. But it fascinated the medieval imagination, and 
the three anchorites were speedily joined by recruits of a like temper. 
As yet the new-born order had no rules; for Bernardo, when he re- 
nounced the world, embraced humility. The brethren were bound 
together only by the ties of charity. They lived in common; and under 
their sustained efforts Accona soon became a garden. 

The society could not, however, hold together without further 
organisation. It began to be ill spoken of, inasmuch as vulgar minds 
can recognise no good except in what is formed upon a pattern they are 
familiar with. Then Bernardo had a vision. In his sleep he saw a 
ladder of light ascending to the heavens. Above sat Jesus with Our 
Lady in white raiment, and the celestial hierarchies around them were 
attired in white. Up the ladder, led by angels, climbed men in vesture 
of dazzling white ; and among these Bernardo recognised his own com- 
panions. Soon after this dream, he called Ambrogio Piccolomini, and 
bade him get ready for a journey to the Pope at Avignon. 

John XXII. received the pilgrims graciously, and gave them letters 
to the Bishop of Arezzo, commanding him to furnish the new brother- 
hood with one of the rules authorised by Holy Church for governance 
of a monastic order. Guido Tarlati, of the great Pietra-mala house, was 
Bishop and despot of Arezzo at this epoch. A man less in harmony 
with coenobitical enthusiasm than this warrior prelate, could scarcely 
have been found. Yet attendance to such matters formed part of his 
business, and the legend even credits him with an inspired dream ; for 
Our Lady appeared to him, and said ; “TI love the valley of Accona and 
its pious solitaries. Give them the rule of Benedict. But thou shalt 
strip them of their mourning weeds, and clothe them in white raiment, 
the symbol of my virgin purity. Their hermitage shall change its name, 
and henceforth shall be called Mount Olivet, in memory of the ascension 
of my divine Son, the which took place upon the Mount of Olives. I 
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take this family beneath my own protection ; and therefore it is my will 
it should be called henceforth the congregation of 8. Mary of Mount 
Olivet.” After this, the Blessed Virgin took forethought for the heraldic 
designs of her monks, dictating to Guido Tarlati the blazon they still 
bear ; it is of three hills or, whereof the third and highest is surmounted 
with a cross gules, and from the meeting-point of the three hillocks upon 
either hand a branch of olive vert. This was in 1319. In 1324, John 
XXII. confirmed the Order, and in 1344 it was further approved by 
Clement VI. Affiliated societies sprang up in several Tuscan cities ; and 
in 1347, Bernardo Tolomei, at that time General of the Order, held a 
chapter of its several houses. The next year was the year of the great 
plague or Black Death. Bernardo bade his brethren leave their seclusion, 
and go forth on works of mercy among the sick. Some went to Florence, 
some to Siena, others to the smaller hill-set towns of Tuscany. All were 
bidden to assemble on the feast of the Assumption at Siena. Here the 
founder addressed his spiritual children for the last time. Soon afterwards 
he died himself, at the age of seventy-seven, and the place of his grave is 
not known. He was beatified by the Church for his great virtues. 


At noon we started, four of us, in an open waggonette with a pair 
of horses, for Monte Oliveto, the luggage heaped mountain-high and 
tied in a top-heavy mass above us. After leaving the gateway, with its 
massive fortifications and frescoed arches, the road passes into a dull 
earthy country, very much like some parts—and not the best parts—of 
England. The beauty of the Sienese contado is clearly on the sandstone, 
not upon the clay. Hedges, haystacks, isolated farms—all were English 
in their details. Only the vines, and mulberries, and wattled waggons 
drawn by oxen, most Roman in aspect, reminded us we were in Tuscany. 
In such carpenta may the vestal virgins have ascended the Capitol. It 
is the primitive war-chariot also, capable of holding four with ease ; and 
Romulus may have mounted with the images of Roman gods in even 
such a vehicle to Latiarian Jove upon the Alban hill. Nothing changes 
in Italy. The wooden ploughs are those which Virgil knew. The 
sight of one of them would save an intelligent lad much trouble in 
mastering a certain passage of the Georgics. 

Siena is visible behind us nearly the whole way to Buon Convento, 
a little town where the Emperor Henry VII. died, as it was supposed, 
of poison, in 1313. It is still circled with the wall and gates built by 
the Sienese in 1366, and is a fair specimen of an intact medieval strong- 
hold. Here we leave the main road, and break into a country-track 
across a bed of sandstone, with the delicate volcanic lines of Monte 
Amiata in front, and the aerial pile of Montalcino to our right. 
The pyracanthus bushes in the hedge yield their clusters of bright 
yellow berries, mingled with more glowing hues of red from haws and 
glossy hips. On the pale grey earthen slopes men and women are 
plying the long Sabellian hoes of their forefathers, and ploughmen are 
driving furrows down steep hills. The labour of the husbandmen in 
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Tuscany is very graceful, partly, I think, because it is so primitive, 
but also because the people have an eminently noble carriage, and are 
fashioned on the lines of antique statues. I noticed two young conta- 
dini in one field, whom Frederick Walker might have painted with the 
dignity of Pheidian form. They were guiding their ploughs along a 
hedge of olive-trees, slanting upwards, the white-horned oxen moving 
slowly through the marl, and the lads bending to press the ploughshares 
home. It was a delicate piece of colour—the grey mist of olive branches, 
the warm smoking earth, the creamy flanks of the oxen, the brown 
limbs and dark eyes of the men, who paused awhile to gaze at us, with 
shadows cast upon the furrows from their tall straight figures. Then 
they turned to their work again, and rhythmic movement was added to 
the picture. I wonder when an Italian artist will condescend to pluck 
these flowers of beauty, so abundantly offered by the simplest things in 
his own native land. Each city has an Accademia delle Belle Arti, 
and there is no lack of students. But the painters, having learned their 
trade, make copies ten times distant from the truth of famous master- 
pieces for the American market. Few seem to look beyond their 
picture galleries. Thus the great democratic art, the art of life and 
nature and the people, waits. 

As we mount, the soil grows of a richer brown ; and there are woods 
of oak where herds of swine are feeding on the acorns. Monte Oliveto 
comes in sight—a mass of red brick, backed up with cypresses, among 
dishevelled earthy precipices, balze as they are called—upon the hill 
below the village of Chiusure. This Chiusure was once a promising 
town; but the life was crushed out of it in the throes of medizval civil 
wars, and since the thirteenth century it has been dwindling to a hamlet. 
The struggle for existence, from which the larger communes of this 
district, Siena and Montepulciano, emerged at the expense of their 
neighbours, must have been tragical. The balze now grow sterner, 
drier, more*dreadful. We see how deluges outpoured from thunder- 
storms bring down their viscous streams of loam, destroying in an hour 
the terraces it took a year to build, and spreading wasteful mud upon 
the scanty corn-fields. The people call this soil ereta; but it seems to 
be less like a chalk than a marl, or marna. It is always washing away 
into ravines and gullies, exposing the roots of trees, and rendering the 
tillage of the land a thankless labour. One marvels how any vegetation 
has the faith to settle on its dreary waste, or how men have the patience, 
generation after generation, to renew the industry, still beginning, never 
ending, which reclaims such wildernesses. Comparing Monte Oliveto 
with similar districts of cretaceous soil—with the country, for example, 
between Pienza and San Quirico—we perceive how much is owed to the 
perseverance of the monks whom Bernard Tolomei planted here. So far 
as it is clothed at all with crop and wood, this is their service. 

At last we climb the crowning hill, emerge from a copse of oak, 
glide along a terraced pathway through the broom, and find ourselves in 
front of the convent gateway. A substantial tower of red brick, machico- 
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lated at the top and pierced with small square windows, guards this 
portal, reminding us that at some time or other the monks found it 
needful to arm their solitude against a force descending from Chiusure. 
There is an avenue of slender cypresses ; and over the gate, protected by 
a jutting roof, shines a fresco of Madonna and Child. Passing rapidly 
downwards, we are in the courtyard of the monastery among its stables, 
barns, and outhouses, with the forlorn bulk of the huge red building, 
spreading wide, and towering up above us. As good luck ruled our 
arrival, we came face to face with the Abbate de Negro, who administers 
the domain of Monte Oliveto for the Government of Italy, and exercises 
a kindly hospitality to chance-comers. He was standing near the 
church, which, with its tall square campanile, breaks the long stern out- 
line of the convent. The whole edifice, it may be said, is composed of a 
red brick inclining to purple in tone, which contrasts not unpleasantly 
with the lustrous green of the cypresses, and the glaucous sheen of olives. 
Advantage has been taken of a steep crest ; and the monastery, enlarged 
from time to time through the last five centuries, has here and there 
been reared upon gigantic buttresses, which jut upon the balze at a some- 
times giddy height. 

The Abbate received us with true courtesy, and gave us spacious 
rooms, three cells apiece, facing Siena and the western mountains. 
There is accommodation, he told us, for three hundred monks; but only 
three are left in it. As this order was confined to members of the 
nobility, each of the religious had his own apartment—not a cubicle 
such as the uninstructed dream of when they read of monks, but separate 
chambers for sleep and study and recreation. 

In the middle of the vast sad landscape, the place is still, with a 
silence that can be almost heard. The deserted state of those innume- 
rable cells, those echoing corridors and shadowy cloisters, exercises over- 
powering tyranny over the imagination. Siena is so far away, and 
Montalcino is so faintly outlined on its airy parapet, that these cities 
only deepen our sense of desolation. It is a relief to mark at no great 
distance on the hill-side a contadino guiding his oxen, and from a lonely 
farm yon column of ascending smoke. At least the world goes on, and 
life is somewhere resonant with song. But here there rests a pall of 
silence among the oak groves and the cypresses and balze. As I leaned 
and mused, while Christian (my good friend and fellow-traveller from 
the Grisons) made our beds, a melancholy sunset flamed up from a ram- 
part of cloud, built like a city of the air above the mountains of Volterra 
—fire issuing from its battlements, and smiting the fretted roof of 
heaven above. It was a conflagration of celestial rose upon the saddest 
purples and cavernous recesses of intensest azure. 

We had an excellent supper in the visitors’ refectory—soup, good 
bread and country wine, ham, a roast chicken with potatoes, a nice 
white cheese made of sheep’s milk, and grapes for dessert. The kind 
Abbate sat by, and watched his four guests eat, tapping his tortoise-shell 
snuffbox, and telling us many interesting things about the past and pre- 
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sent state of the convent. Our company was completed with Lupo, the 
pet cat, and Pirro, a woolly Corsican dog, very good friends, and both 
enormously voracious. Lupo in particular engraved himself upon the 
memory of Christian, into whose large legs he thrust his claws, when the 
cheese-parings and scraps were not supplied him with sufficient prompti- 
tude. I never saw a hungrier and bolder cat. It made one fancy that 
even the mice had been exiled from this solitude. And truly the rule of 
the monastic order, no less than the habit of Italian gentlemen, is frugal 
in the matter of the table, beyond the conception of northern folk. 

Monte Oliveto, the Superior told us, owned thirty-two poderi, or 
large farms, of which five have recently been sold. They are worked on 
the mezzeria system, whereby peasants and proprietors divide the pro- 
duce of the soil, and which he thinks far inferior for developing the 
resources to that of affitto, or lease-holding. 

The contadini live in scattered houses ; and he says the estate would be 
greatly improved by doubling the number of these dwellings, and letting 
the subdivided farms to more energetic people. The village of Chiusure is 
inhabited by labourers. The contadini are poor: a dower, for instance, 
of fifty lire is thought something: whereas near Genoa, upon the 
leasehold system, a farmer may sometimes provide a dower of twenty 
thousand lire. The country produces grain of different sorts, excellent 
oil, and timber. It also yields a tolerable red wine. The Government 
makes from eight to nine per cent. upon the value of the land, employ- 
ing him and his two religious brethren as agents. 

Tn such conversation the evening passed. We rested well in large 
hard beds with dry rough sheets. But there was a fretful wind abroad, 
which went wailing round the convent walls and rattling the doors in its 
deserted corridors. One of our party had been placed by himself at the 
end of a long suite of apartments, with balconies commanding the wide 
sweep of hills that Monte Amiata crowns. He confessed in the morning 
to having passed a restless night, tormented by the ghostly noises of the 
wind, a wanderer, “like the world’s rejected guest,” through those un- 
tenanted chambers. The olives tossed their filmy boughs in twilight 
underneath his windows, sighing and shuddering, with a sheen in them 
as eery as that of willows by some haunted mere. 

The great attraction to students of Italian art in the convent of 
Monte Oliveto is a large square cloister, covered with wall-paintings by 
Luca Signorelli and Giovannantonio Bazzi, surnamed I] Sodoma, These 
represent various episodes in the life of S. Benedict ; while one picture, in 
some respects the best of the whole series, is devoted to the founder of the 
Olivetan Order, Bernardo Tolomei, dispensing the rule of his institution 
to a consistory of white-robedmonks. Signorelli, that great master of Cor- 
tona, may be studied to better advantage elsewhere, especially at Orvieto 
and in his native city. His work in this cloister, consisting of eight 
frescoes, has been much spoiled by time and restoration. Yet it can be 
referred to a good period of his artistic activity, the year 1497, and dis- 
plays much which is specially characteristic of his manner. In Totila’s 
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barbaric train, he painted a crowd of fierce emphatic figures, combining 
all ages and the most varied attitudes, and reproducing with singuiar 
vividness the Italian soldiers of adventure of his day. We see before us 
the long-haired followers of Braccio and the Baglioni; their handsome 
savage faces; their brawny limbs clad in the particoloured hose and 
jackets of that period ; feathered caps stuck sideways on their heads ; a 
splendid swagger in their straddling legs. Female beauty lay outside 
the sphere of Signorelli’s sympathy ; and in the Monte Oliveto cloister 
he was not called upon to paint it. But none of the Italian masters felt 
more keenly, or more powerfully represented in their work, the muscu- 
lar vigour of young manhood. Two of the remaining frescoes, different 
from these in motive, might be selected as no less characteristic of Sig- 
norelli’s manner. One represents three sturdy monks, clad in brown, 
working with all their strength to stir a boulder, which has been be- 
witched, and needs a miracle to move it from its place. The square, 
powerfully outlined design of these figures is beyond all praise for its effect 
ef massive solidity. The other shows us the interior of a fifteenth cen- 
tury tavern, where two monks are regaling themselves upon the sly. 
A country girl, with shapely arms and shoulders, her upper.skirts tucked 
round the ample waist to which broad sweeping lines of back and breasts 
descend, is serving wine. The exuberance of animal life, the freedom of 
attitude expressed in this, the mainly interesting figure of the composi- 
tion, show that Signorelli might have been a great master of realistic 
painting. Nor are the accessories less effective. A wide-roofed kitchen- 
chimney, a page-boy leaving the room by a flight of steps, which leads to 
the house door, and the table at which the truant monks are seated, com- 
plete a picture of homely Italian life. It may still be matched out of 
many an inn in this hill-district. 

Called to graver work at Orvieto, where he painted his gigantic 
series of frescoesillustrating the coming of Antichrist, the destruction of 
the world, the Resurrection, the Last Judgment, and the final state of 
souls in Paradise and Hell, Signorelli left his work at Monte Oliveto un- 
accomplished. Seven years later it was taken up by a painter of very 
different genius. Sodoma was a native of Vercelli, and had received his 
first training in the Lombard schools, which owed so much to Lionardo 
da Vinci’s influence. He was about thirty years of age when chance 
brought him to Siena. Here he made acquaintance with Pandolfo 
Petrucci, who had recently established himself in a species of tyranny 
ever the Republic. The work he did for this patron and other nobles of 
Siena brought him into notice. Vasari observes that his hot Lombard 
colouring, a something florid and attractive in his style, which contrasted 
with the severity of the Tuscan school, rendered him no less agreeable 
as an artist than his free manners made him acceptable as a house- 
friend. Fra Domenico da Leccio, also a Lombard, was at that time 
general of the monks of Monte Oliveto. On a visit to this compatriot in 
1505, Sodoma received a commission to complete the cloister; and 
during the next two years he worked there, producing in all twenty-five 
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frescoes. For his pains he seems to have received but little pay—Va- 
sari says, only the expenses of some colour-grinders who assisted him ; 
but from the books of the convent it appears that 241 ducats, or some- 
thing over 60/. of our money, were disbursed to him. 

Sodoma was so singular a fellow, even in that age of piquant perso- 
nalities, that it may be worth while to translate a fragment of Vasari’s 
gossip about him. We must, however, bear in mind that, for some un- 
known reason, the Aretine historian bore a rancorous grudge against 
this Lombard, whose splendid gifts and great achievements he did all he 
could by writing to depreciate. “ He was fond,” says Vasari, “ of keeping 
in his house all sorts of strange animals: badgers, squirrels, monkeys, 
cat-a-mountaims, dwarf-donkeys, horses, racers, little Elba ponies, jack- 
daws, bantams, doves of India, and other creatures of this kind, as many 
as he could lay his hands on. Over and above these beasts, he had a 
raven, which had learned so well from him to talk, that it could imitate 
its master’s voice, especially in answering the door when some one 
knocked, and this it did so cleverly that people took it for Giovannan- 
tonio himself, as all the folk of Siena know quite well. In like manner, 
his other pets were so much at home with him that they never left his 
house, but played the strangest tricks and maddest pranks imaginable, so 
that his house was like nothing more than a Noah’s Ark.” He wasa 
bold rider, it seems; for with one of his racers, ridden by himself, he 
bore away the prize in that wild horse-race they run upon the Piazza 
at Siena. For the rest, “he attired himself in pompous clothes, wearing 
doublets of brocade, cloaks trimmed with gold lace, gorgeous caps, neck- 
chains, and other vanities of a like description, fit for buffoons and 
mountebanks.” In one of the frescoes of Monte Oliveto, Sodoma painted 
his own portrait, with some of his curious pets around him. He there 
appears as a young man with large and decidedly handsome features, a 
great shock of dark curled hair escaping from a yellow cap, and flowing 
down over a rich mantle which drapes his shoulders. If we may trust 
Vasari, he showed his curious humours freely to the monks. “ Nobody 
could describe the amusement he furnished to those good fathers, who 
christened him Mattaccio (the big madman), or the insane tricks Le 
played there.” 

In spite of Vasari’s malevolence, the portrait he has given us of Bazzi 
has so far nothing unpleasant about it. The man seems to have been a 
madcap artist, combining with his love for his profession a taste for 
fine clothes, and what was then, perhaps, rarer in people of his sort, a 
great partiality for living creatures of all kinds. The darker shades of 
Vasari’s picture have been purposely omitted from these pages. We 
only know for certain, about Bazzi’s private life, that he was married in 
1510 toa certain Beatrice, who bore him two children, and who was 
still living with him in 1541. The further suggestion that he painted at 
Monte Oliveto subjects unworthy of a religious house, is wholly dis- 
proved by the frescoes which still exist in a state of very tolerable pre- 
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servation. They represent various episodes in the legend of 8. Benedict ; 
all marked by that spirit of simple, almost childish piety which is a 
special characteristic of Italian religious history. The series forms, in 
fact, a painted novella of monastic life; its petty jealousies, its petty 
trials, its tribulations and temptations, and its indescribably petty 
miracles. Bazzi was well fitted for the execution of this task. He had 
a swift and facile brush, considerable versatility in the treatment of 
monotonous subjects, and a never-failing sense of humour. His white- 
cowled monks, some of them with the rosy freshness of boys, some with 
the handsome brown faces of middle life, others astute and crafty, others 
again wrinkled with old age, haveclearly been copied from real models. 
He puts them into action without the slightest effort, ahd surrounds 
them with landscapes, architecture, and furniture, appropriate to each 
successive situation. The whole is done with so much grace, such sim- 
plicity of composition, and transparency of style, corresponding to the 
naif and superficial legend, that we feel a perfect harmony between the 
artist's mind and the motives he was made to handle. In this respect 
Bazzi’s portion of the legend of S. Benedict is more successful than Sig- 
norelli’s. It was fortunate, perhaps, that the conditions of his task 
confined him to uncomplicated groupings, and a scale of colour in which 
white predominates. For Bazzi, as is shown by subsequent work in the 
Farnesina Villa at Rome, and in the church of 8. Domenico at Siena, 
was no master of composition ; and the tone, even of his masterpieces, 
inclines to heat. Unlike Signorelli, Bazzi felt a deep artistic sympathy 
with female beauty ; and the most attractive fresco in the whole series is 
that in which the evil monk Florentius brings a bevy of fair damsels 
to the convent. There is one group, in particular, of six women, so 
delicately varied in carriage of the head and suggested movement of the 
body, as to be comparable only to a strain of concerted music. This is, 
perhaps, the painter’s masterpiece in the rendering of pure beauty, if we 
except his S. Sebastian of the Uffizzi. 

We tire of studying pictures, hardly less than of reading about them ! 
I was glad enough, after three hours spent among the frescoes of this 
cloister, to wander forth into the copses which surround the convent. 
Sunlight was streaming treacherously from flying clouds; and though 
it was high noon, the oak-leaves were still a-tremble with dew. Pink 
cyclamens and yellow amaryllis starred the moist brown earth; and 
under the cypress trees, where alleys had been cut in former time for 
pious feet, the short firm turf was soft and mossy. Before bidding the 
hospitable Padre farewell, and starting in our waggonette for Asciano, it 
was pleasant to meditate awhile in these green solitudes. Generations 
of white-stoled monks who had sat or knelt upon the now deserted ter- 
races, or had slowly paced the winding paths to Calvaries aloft and 
points of vantage high above the wood, rose up before me. My mind, 
still full of Bazzi’s frescoes, peopled the wilderness with grave monastic 


forms, and gracious, young-eyed faces of boyish novices. 
J. A. S. 
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CHRONOLOGY is no test of antiquity. Wherever we see progressive, rest- 
less men, politicians, artists, men of affairs and society, like our beloved 
Periklean Greeks, we feel that they are men of to-day, our own inspiring 
and instructive companions. Wherever we see stationary, contented 
men, who plough with a stick, and fight with a club, think the earth to be 
flat and their ancestors gods, there are your ancient, outgrown generations, 
whatever their date. Thus, the primitive ages of bronze and stone still 
linger among Patagonian and Oceanic savages ; Homeric races exist in 
Russia and Africa ; you can see what feudalism was if you hasten to 
Japan before the race it there has reared passes away; and yes, you may 
even see your own ancestors in the heart of the Appalachians of the 
eastern United States. 

I have made personal experience of these truths lately, in a visit of 
two months to the mountain region of Kentucky. I was there so shut 
off from the nineteenth century that it was like a dream to think that 
out beyond the mountain-barrier, existed a contemporaneous world, full 
of ideas, projects, motion. And now, how like a dream it is, to think 
that in the heart of this world exists that other, of men who have never 
heard the shriek of*an engine, the click of the telegraph, the whirr of 
machinery; of men who, in many cases, neither read nor write, who 
never take a newspaper, and who often can barely count ten. These 
are the “ no account ” people, the “ poor white trash.” 

They are attached to the land in two relations : they are either tenants 
of some large landholder, and pay their rent in produce ; or, more rarely, 
they are independent owners of little “patches.” In either case, they 
raise an easy living of maize and bacon, and are therewith content. They 
all live in log-houses, with a great chimney at one end, into which a 
mighty fireplace, fit for a yule-log, opens from..the interior. I was quite 
startled, a few days ago, by seeing identically such a chimney in the 
vicinity of Ely. The wide chinks between the badly-fitting logs are 
plastered up in winter with mud, which is knocked out in summer to 
let the breezes in. Many of these houses have no window, and depend 
for light on the door or the fire, according to the season. I once had 
occasion to need a candle in the night, but I was seventeen miles from a 
match, and had to send to a neighbouring house, whence my wants were 
supplied by a pine torch, lit from the embers on the hearth, I have 
never seen more than three rooms in a house, and frequently there is but 
one. In this the whole household sleep, and the “stranger within their 
gates ” shares with them the floor and fire. 

28—2 
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My Kentucky hostess was the owner of something like three thousand 
. acres of land, and in her company I visited many of the “poor white 
trash,” tenants on her own or neighbouring farms. One Saturday, we 
went to see a “foot washing” at a little church several miles away. 
Soon after breakfast, my friend and I were in the saddle and on the way— 
a charming way, through the bright American air of an October morning ; 
up-hill and down-hill, through woodland and clearing, now by rough and 
stony paths, now by bits of half-made road, and over the creeks by primi- 
tive fords. It needed but a change of costume and one wild bugle-call, 
to change us all to medieval times. Rounded mountains stretch 
away from the rough wooded knolls close by to the soft purple curves in 
the horizon. Ragged cultivation varies the scene with interest, if not 
with beauty. Here, the wild verdure of a square of woodland has been 
all burned away ; the tall trunks, stripped and blackened, stand gaunt 
in the midst of rank, uneven maize or sweet potatoes. There, the whole 
valley lies open to the sun and rich in corn. Every mile or so, a little 
log-cabin sits in a varied growth of beans, potatoes, maize and tobacco ; 
over its fence sprangles a squash-vine in ungainly joy, and the precious 
melon patch has not yet lost all its melons, prime resource of Kentucky 
hospitality in these autumn days. The cabin has for its roof-tree, per- 
haps, two or three tall stalks of sorghum, waving about their dried-up, 
long, yellowish pennons; but more likely it has a high-grown castor-oil 
bean, whose palmate leaves and dead-red, clustered fruit give a tropical 
sense to the eye. Doubtless, too, it has a “ piazza,” emulating the stately 
pillared coolness of the southern villa by a shaggy roof of bark upheld 
by crotched saplings, fresh cut from the wood. Under it stands the 
water-pail, a dried gourd floating about in it to serve as a glass; under 
it hang the saddles and brooms, the gear of house and cattle ; under it, 
perhaps, an old woman sits spinning or weaving. 

Often we pass by groves of young pawpaws, whose long leaves 
already cover the ground with a yellow carpet. Here and there a soli- 
tary fruit clings to the twig, but for the most part they have fallen to 
the children and pigs, who have a great appetite for this small, insipid, 
banana-like fruit. The pigs have not given up hope yet, and still haunt 
about, rustling the dry leaves, and every now and then suddenly running 
forth into the road, to the terror, which seems half-playful, of our horses, 
who veer at every appearance of the black little beasts. 

Occasionally, we meet a woman slowly jogging along on horseback, 
a child behind her, lightly holding by her dress, while another sits in 
her lap. In some mysterious way she seems to manage with perfect 
ease the horse, the baby, the switch, and the umbrella she holds above 
her. Passengers are few, however ; those we do meet pass us with a 
bow and an indistinct greeting, unless, as is generally the case, they 
know my friend, when they say, “ How do you make it, Miss Laura?” 
to which she cheerfully replies, “ Very well, thank you.” 

When we reach the last creek, the horses wade into the deepest 
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middle, and there stop to drink, while we look up and down. Itisa 
pretty scene—the broad clear stream overhung with rich foliage, sun and 
shadow and reflection playing in its waters, green mosses glinting 
brightly here and there where a rough root or boulder lifts them into 
morning light. And over the stepping-stones down at the turn of the 
creek, in her brilliant white sun-bonnet, goes a Kentucky maid, barefoot 
and slender, with a water-melon under her arm. 

A pull up the steepish bank, a moment’s ride in a noble native 
avenue of oaks, and we are at the church. It is a rough structure of 
hewn logs; at one end, a huge outside chimney rises, made of stones 
picked from the field or the stream, and unshaped by any tool. Just six 
logs make the side wall. From one of these logs, a longish section has 
been cut, and into this a rude window fitted, two panes high and several 
long. Below it flaps a board which serves as a blind at night. Thus 
Kentucky gains that necessary “dim religious light.” The ragweed 
grows undisturbed up to the walls on every side, and a row of saddled 
horses stand tied to the “‘ snake-fence” close by. These two facts alone 
indicate that this rough cabin is a church. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that it is built far more solidly and carefully than most houses in 
this region. 

Within, two or three rough benches stand about at every angle, as 
they may ; one or two seats are made of boards, laid across stones that 
are equal neither in stability nor height. A rough kind of scaffolding 
serves asa pulpit, on which now stand a water-pail, a rusty tin basin, and 
two or three straw hats. 

Like house, like audience; the women are all in sun-bonnets, the 
plainest of calico gowns and great aprons—the men in homespun or jeans, 
and mostly in homespun. They sit about as it chances; a great dog 
lies sleeping in the middle of the floor ; a little boy tries a somersault 
once in a while over the back of a bench; a bareheaded woman with her 
hair down her back, sits nursing her child on the floor, with two or 
three half-grown girls in slouchy sun-bonnets for company ; others walk 
about as the spirit moves them ; but as for the preacher—like Tennyson’s 


brook, 
‘Men may come and men may go, but he goes on for ever.” 

At last, a short intermission is announced, in which the people sit 
around on the grass outside and eat great lunches, which they have 
brought in carpet-bags hung to their saddlehorns. Presently, a sort of 
discordant wail sounds forth from the church; it is intended for the 
singing of a hymn, and the people slowly put up their ancient carpet- 
bags and return to the service. The Communion proper now begins. 
There is at first nothing unusual about it except its style. During our 
absence a rough little table, unsteady in the legs, has been set out and 
covered with a coarse but clean white cloth. Upon this stands a bottle 
of wine and two glasses, and two plates of unleavened bread. After 
the latter is passed, what is left is tumbled off upon the table, and @ glass 
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of wine set on each plate. When this returns its remaining contents 
are carefully poured back into the bottle through a funnel, an operation 
which absorbs the whole interest of the congregation. Without waiting 
for the end of the services, nor in fact for anything else, a woman imme- 
diately comes up and hustles the whole “ plunder” into her carpet-bag. 
Meanwhile her “ back-hair” falls down, but nothing disturbs the 
preacher, who goes right on, solemnly and regularly. 

The peculiar part of the Communion, the foot-washing, now followed, 
for this sect believes that we are bound to obey the command to wash 
one another’s feet as literally as the other commands given in regard to 
the sacrament. The preacher, telling them to prepare by taking off their 
shoes, pulled off his coat, tied a towel about his waist, took the basin 
and washed the feet of the nearest man; he, in turn, washed his neigh- 
bour’s feet, and so on, the last man washing the preacher’s feet. The 
women did not join in this part of the ceremony. After it was over, 
the preacher tried to turn the water out of a broken window-pane, but, 
not succeeding, he set down the basin with great deliberation as though 
he had attempted nothing. 

Now followed a hymn. There was but one hymn-book in the whole 
church. This the minister and three men, chosen for their stentorian 
powers, held between them after the fashion of one of Luca della Robbia’s 
groups. The minister read a line, then everyone sang it independently, 
coming to a sudden stop at the end and waiting for the next line. Thus 
they worked their way through to the end of four stanzas; the whole 
congregation then stood until the minister, with much seriousness, shook 
hands with each one. The “ foot-washing” was over. The women 
climbed into their saddles with the help of the snake-fence or of the stout 
hand of some friend, and all were off. 

The dignity of these later proceedings had been no less striking than 
their simplicity. These people had been present at what was, to them, 
a rare and impressive ceremony, and their feeling for it made an atmo- 
sphere which any sensitive visitor must feel, in spite of the dog, the rusty 
basin, the sun-bonnets and the logs; the human spirit makes its own 
drama. This had been a sacred place and a sacred time to these hearts ; 
to them there had been no incongruities. To us, doubtless, fresh from 
Boston Trinity, its congregation and its pastor, this rough cabin, this 
rude pastor and his ruder flock, seemed foreign enough to all our ideas 
of worship ; but these people had no such standard ; church and service 
alike were in perfect harmony with their whole life and with all their 
ideas; we, indeed, were the incongruous element, with our outside 
manners and fashions. 

As we were leaving the church, the preacher invited us and nearly 
half his congregation beside, home to dinner. He himself belonged to 
rather the better class of “poor whites.” He had three rooms in his 
house, sent his children to school, sometimes even taught school himself. 
The room into which he first introduced us was furnished with two great 
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feather-beds, a spinning-wheel, and a table; his water-pail had a tin 
dipper in it instead of a gourd. I laid my hat aside on the bed, when it 
was speedily, though with some shyness, seized on by the women, who 
presently began to “try iton.” The men meanwhile sat and talked, 
rocking their chairs back and forth. I was pleased to hear the preacher 
close a discussion upon the dogma of foot-washing in the following liberal 
words :—“ T read the Book that we should wash feet; the early disciples 
practised it as much as they did the rest of the sacrament, and ez for 
those who say we have no recérd of it, neither have we any recérd of 
the practise of the rest of the sacrament. But ifanybody reads the Book 
differently, let him believe it, and all be friendly.” He was a man of 
breadth in his own range. The talk then ran off to politics, the grand 
question being—if a man might carry “concealed weepons.” The 
majority of the company were of the decided opinion that he should be 
allowed to carry them, but be “brought up right smart,” if he used them 
for anything but self-defence. 

Dinner was now ready ; although about a dozen great water-melons 
had already been eaten; but the Kentuckian never counts water-melons. 
On our first arrival, a dog had been sent out to catch the chickens, while 
the two daughters ground maize for fresh meal, between two millstones ! 
We had for dinner everything that the land and the season could pro- 
duce—chicken, bacon, green maize, beans, sweet and Irish potatoes, honey 
and baked apples, biscuit, ‘“ cookies,” cake, and a jovial apple-pudding. 
We could barely catch a glimpse of the table-cloth, and we sat crowded 
up between a door and a bed behind us, and the feast before us. The 
meat was passed on great platters, from which we helped ourselves, 
with our own knives and forks; and butter was served in the same 
style. 

But if we had neither napkins nor pie-plates, still we had a fly-flap ; 
for a small boy hovered behind us, wearing the most preposterous bard 
round hat that civilisation can produce, or barbarism admire—the only 
thing of the kind I ever saw a “ poor white” have—and he waved above 
us a long pawpaw-switch with the hand that happened to be out of his 
pocket. . 

Here again, as at the church, we were struck with a certain dignity 
arising from self-respect, content, an easy hospitality and unconscious 
ignorance. 

I do not need to multiply proofs of the status of this people in 
material civilisation ; every traveller in the southern United States can 
tell scores of stories to illustrate it. Their ideas and their morals are 
co-ordinate with their habits and their manners. Their crimes are not 
the cool, calculating crimes of the intellect ; but the hot, quick crimes of 
the passions are common—one even hears of murder with startling fre- 
quency. 

One of the most striking characteristics of the ‘‘ poor white trash ” is 
content: I mean by that, an utter lack of emulation and ambition. 
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They care neither for better houses, schools, nor churches, nor even for 
better clothes or more money. They indeed “let the world wag on as it 
will,” with little care and less thought. 

How came men so ancient in their type, so indifferent to progress or 
“style,” to exist in the heart of the nineteenth century, in the United 
States, at that? Slavery and isolation have done it. They sprang from 
slavery and will continue, until the railroad breaks the spell of the 
mountains, their simple, peaceful life. In former times they had no 
money with which to buy slaves, machinery, and land, and so could not 
compete as farmers; on the other hand, there was no room for them as 
farm-labourers. So they settled down on unoccupied lands, and became 
in time the contented owners of little patches that supported them. 
Slavery, to be sure, no longer exists; but the habit continues wherever 
the new life does not penetrate; and the new life does not penetrate 
readily over roads varied by the deepest of ruts and the largest of stones, 
and changing their course from season to season, now to get around a 
fallen tree, and now to avoid the effects of a flood. 

So they go on, all by themselves, jogging along on horseback, clad in 
homespun, content with the primitive plenty of maize and bacon, pleased 
with the luxuries of water-melons and the entertainments of the “ meet- 
ing-house,” buried at last on the sunny hillside. The world without 
asks nought of them, nor they ought of the world without. 

As soon as the railroads enter, all will change. First of all, they will 
bring a market ; at once with them will come a sense of a wider world, 
a motive to labour for more than daily bread. Their very existence will 
carry a motion and a thrill to the heart of every region within hearing- 
range of their shrieking engines; they will teach what education and 
business are worth—the ideas of men and the use of the world. 

But, one is tempted to ask, why not let these Arcadians alone ? Why 
should we wish them to exchange their simple, easy, assured living, their 
contented quiet minds, their hospitable hearts, for the complex conditions 
of a high civilisation, for anxious, driving ambitions, for the hard selfish- 
ness of a life-and-death competition ? 

There is an old saga of a king and queen to whom a fair son was 
born. ‘Twelve fairies came to the christening, each with a gift. A noble 
presence, wisdom, strength, beauty—all were poured upon him until it 
seemed he must excel all mortal men. Then came the twelfth fairy with 
the gift of discontent, but the angry father turned away the fairy and 
her gift. And the lad grew apace, a wonder of perfect powers ; but, 
content in their possession, he cared to use them for neither good nor 
ill; there was no eagerness in him ; good-natured and quiet, he let life 
use him as it would. And at last the king knew that the rejected had 
been the crowning gift. 
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Ohe Sun us a Perpetual Alachine. 


Sheena emma 


Amone the problems which have proved most perplexing to astro- 
nomers and physicists, there are few which surpass in difliculty the 
problem of the conservation of solar energy. The mighty orb of the sun 
pours forth in each second of time as much heat as would come from 
the burning of 16,436 millions of millions of tons of the best anthracite 
coal. Yet of all this tremendous radiation of heat all the planets 
together receive less than one 230,000,000th part. When we consider 
this it seems at first view as though there were some degree of truth in 
the saying that in the universe “ we find Nature upsetting a gallon to 
fill a wine-glass.” 

In company with this great mystery of seeming waste comes the yet 
more difficult problem, How to explain the apparent continuance of solar 
light and heat during millions of years. We know from the results of 
geological research that the earth has been exposed to the action of the 
solar rays with their present activity during at least a hundred million 
years. Yet it is difficult to see how on any hypothesis of the genera- 
tion of solar heat, or by combining together all possible modes of heat 
generation, a supply for more than 20 millions of years in the past and 
a possible supply for as long a period in the future can be accounted 
for. 

It is well known, of course, to all who are likely to read these lines 
that Dr. Siemens is the inventor of what is called the regenerative 
furnace, in which the heat, which in ordinary furnaces goes up the furnace 
chimney and is wasted, is carried back and made to do work. His theory 
of the solar heat seems to have been suggested by this invention of hisown. 
The enormous waste of solar energy which unquestionably takes place if 
those rays which do not fall on planets do not do their proper work is 
obviated, he believes, by a contrivance (if one may so speak) which 
enables them to store up work in interstellar space, which is presently 
brought back to its source for fresh use. According to this view, and it is 
this which renders the theory attractive to many who had been appalled 
by the seemingly wanton waste of all save the minutest fraction of the 
sun’s heat, only those rays which fall on the planets are actually and 
finally used up, so that, if the theory be true, the supply of solar heat 
will last 230 millions of times longer than it otherwise would. More- 
over, the theory has its retrospective side. The difficulty about the past 
would be removed as completely as what had seemed a danger in the 
future. If the theory is correct we may multiply every year during 
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which it had been calculated that the supply bas continued by 230 
millions, to obtain a rough approximation to the time during which the 
sun has actually been at work at his present rate of emission. 

In the first place we are to assume that the gaseous atmospheres 
surrounding the sun and the planets are not limited, as Wollaston and 
others have supposed, but extend to indefinite distances, though of 
course in a very attenuated condition. ‘“ Following out the molecular 
theory of gases as laid down by Clerk Maxwell, Clausius, and Thomson,” 
says Dr. Siemens, “ it would be difficult to assign a limit to a gaseous 
atmosphere in space; and further, some writers, among whom I will 
here mention only Grove, Humboldt, Zéllner, and Mattieu Williams, 
have boldly asserted the existence of a space filled with matter, and 
Newton himself, as Dr. Sterry Hunt tells us, has expressed views in 
favour of such an assumption.” He proceeds to notice the evidence in 
favour of this view derived from the condition in which meteorolites 
reach the earth. They are known, he says, to contain as much as six 
times their own volume of gases (taken at atmospheric pressure). In 
one of these meteorolites recently examined by Dr. Flight, the following 
percentages of various gases were noted. Of carbonic oxide 31°88, of 
carbonic acid gas 0°12, of hydrogen 45°79, of olefiant gas 4°55, and of 
nitrogen 17°66. Here, however, I may note in passing that although 
it is quite certain these gases were not taken up by the meteorolite 
during its flight through our air, it by no means follows, and is indeed 
exceedingly improbable, if not impossible, that they were taken up while 
the meteorolite was travelling freely through interplanetary or interstellar 
space. The general belief is that, as the late Professor Graham aptly 
expressed it, these bodies bring to us the hydrogen of the fixed stars 
(including our own sun)—that, in fact, they were expelled from bodies 
in a state resembling our sun, and that during their abode within the 
intensely hot orb of their parent sun, the hydrogen and other gases 
which we know to exist in the sun and his fellow stars were forced into 
(or became occluded in) the substance of the mass which was after- 
wards to become a meteorolite, and after long and devious wanderings 
to reach our earth. Thus, and thus only it is believed by chemists, 
can the enormous quantity of occluded hydrogen in the substance of 
meteors be explained ; for nowhere else, but in the interior of suns, is 
there either the necessary heat or the necessary pressure. The absence 
of any trace of aqueous vapour, which Dr. Siemens finds surprising, as 
indeed it is on his theory, is thus readily accounted for; indeed, no one 
would expect to find aqueous vapour in the substance of a meteoric mass 
which had ever had its abode in the interior of a sun. 

Dr. Siemens considers the objection that if interplanetary space were 
occupied by gases, the planets would be seriously retarded, pointing out 
that, assuming the matter occupying space to be an almost perfect fluid 
not limited by border surfaces, it can be shown on purely mechanical 
grounds that the retardation by friction through such an attenuated 
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medium would be very slight indeed, even on bodies moving with plane- 
tary velocities. 

He notes also another objection, namely, that if the theory of gaseous 
interplanetary matter were true the sun should draw to himself the 
greater part of the heavier gases, such as carbonic acid gas (carbonic anhy- 
dride), carbonic oxide, oxygen and nitrogen ; whereas spectroscopic analy- 
sis indicates at least the much greater prevalence of hydrogen, if not 
the absolute absence of these gases. Oxygen, indeed, has been shown by 
Dr. Draper to be present in the sun. Dr. Siemens points out that 
at the tremendous heat of the sun’s mass such compound gases as car- 
bonic oxide and carbonic acid could not exist as such. But he says that 
there must be regions, outside the intensely heated regions, where the 
existence of these gases would not be jeopardised by heat; and in these 
regions accumulation of these comparatively heavy gases would take place 
“were it not for a certain counterbalancing action.” 

And here we approach what Dr. Siemens describes as a point of 
principal importance in his argument, upon the proof of which his further 
conclusions must depend. 

The sun rotates on his axis, completing one revolution in about 
twenty-five days, and “the sun’s diameter being taken at 882,000 miles ” 
(it is really considerably less than this, however), “it follows that the 
tangential velocity amounts to 1:25 miles per second, or to 4°41 times 
the tangential velocity of our earth. This high rotative velocity of the 
sun must cause” (it is Dr. Siemens who speaks) “an equatorial rise of 
the solar atmosphere to which Mairan, in 1731, attributed the appear- 
ance of the zodiacal light.” He goes on to consider Laplace’s objection 
to this explanation on the ground that the zodiacal light extends to a 
distance from the sun exceeding our own distance, whereas the equatorial 
rise of the solar atmosphere due to its rotation could not exceed 9-20ths 
of the distance of Mercury.” But Dr. Siemens finds in the existence of 
a medium of unbounded extension an answer to Laplace’s objection. 
“In this case,” he says, “pressures would be balanced all round, and 
the sun would act mechanically upon the floating matter surrounding it, 
in the manner of a fan, drawing it towards itself upon the solar surfaces, 
and projecting it outwards in a continuous disc-like stream.” 

Now it is just at this critical part of the theory, on the proof of 
which the further conclusions of the theorist must depend, that dynamical 
considerations throw doubt, and something more than doubt, upon the 
entire speculation. 

We have a supposed fan-like action, by which hydrogen, hydro- 
carbons, and oxygen, are supposed to be drawn in enormous quantities 
towards the polar surface of the sun. During their approach they are 
supposed to pass from their condition of extreme attenuation and extreme 
cold, to that of compression, accompanied with rise of temperature, until 
on approaching the photosphere they burst into flame, giving rise to a 
great development of heat, and a temperature commensurate with their 
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point of dissociation at the solar density. The result of their combus- 
tion is aqueous vapour and carbonic acid or carbonic oxide, according to 
the sufficiency or insufficiency of oxygen present to complete the com- 
bustion, and these products of combustion in yielding to the influence 
of centrifugal force will flow towards the solar equator. . . . So much 
we may regard as possible, though much would have to be proved before 
it could be regarded as probable. But Dr. Siemens goes on to say that 
the matter thus carried towards the solar equator will be thence projected 
into space. 

Now there can be nothing simpler than the considerations on which 
such projection into space would depend. The question whether a body 
moving in a particular way at any part of the sun’s surface will travel 
outwards into space, or will not travel outwards, can be answered accord- 
ing to certain very definite laws. If the velocity of its motion exceeds a 
certain amount, the body will recede from the sun; if it falls short of 
that amount the body will tend to approach thesun’s centre ; if the body 
has just that velocity, then the body will neither recede nor approach. 
Now it suggests the idea of tremendous centrifugal tendency to say 
that at the sun’s equator the velocity is 4°41 times the tangential velocity 
(at the equator) of our earth. Bodies do not fly from our earth’s equator 
on account of the enormous tangential velocity there (more than a 
thousand miles per hour); but it is easy to imagine, as Dr. Siemens 
evidently does, that with the much greater velocity at the sun’s equator 
there may be such a tendency as his theory requires. What is, however, 
the actual state of the case? Centrifugal tendency varies in the first 
place as the square of the velocity ; and squaring 4°41 we get 19°45; 
so that if our earth were to rotate 4:41 times as fast as she actually 
does, the centrifugal force at the equator would be increased 19-45 
times. Even that would not be nearly enough to make bodies fly off 
at the equator. (In fact it can easily be shown that for bodies just to 
become weightless at the equator the earth should rotate in 14 hours, 
or sixteen times as fast as at present.) But this is only a small part of 
the matter. Centrifugal force not only varies as the square of the 
velocity, but inversely as the distance from the centre of motion. So 
that as the sun’s diameter exceeds the earth’s about 108 times, centri- 
fugal tendency at his equator is diminished in this degree so far as this 
particular circumstance is concerned. Increasing the tendency 19°45 
times and reducing it 108 times, means in all reducing it to about two- 
elevenths of the centrifugal tendency at the earth’s equator. Yet even 
this is not all. Not only is the centrifugal tendency at the sun’s 
equator less than a fifth that at the earth’s equator, which diminishes by 
a very small part the force of terrestrial gravity, but the centrifugal 
tendency due to the sun’s attractive force is very much greater at the 
sun’s surface than terrestrial gravity at the earth’s equator. Itis roughly 
about twenty-seven times as great. Thus the centripetal tendency of 
matter at the sun’s equator is very much greater (many hundreds of 
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times greater) than its centrifugal tendency; and there is not the 
slightest possibility of matter being projected into space from the sun’s 
surface by centrifugal tendency. Nor is there any part of the sun’s 
mass where the centrifugal tendency is greater than at the surface near 
the equator. So that whatever else the sun may be doing to utilise his 
mighty energies he is certainly not throwing off matter constantly from 
his equatorial regions, as Dr. Siemens’ theory requires. 

This being so, the theory failing thus in a matter absolutely essential 
to its validity, we may feel less tempted than perhaps we otherwise 
might be, to endeavour to overlook other difficulties, though these on 
careful consideration appear scarcely less decisive. It might perhaps 
appear a work of supererogation to consider difficulties when we have 
already noted an impossibility. But some perhaps will consider that 
although the sun may not, after drawing to himself the matter occupying 
space, reject it from him in the manner supposed, he may reject it in 
some other manner. If so there might still be reason for inquiring how 
far it is likely that the sun’s rays may be utilised when falling on the 
matter occupying space, in the way suggested by Dr. Siemens. 

Let us then grant the existence in interplanetary space of those 
products of combustion which Dr. Siemens supposes to be constantly 
projected from the sun, and let us inquire with him what would become 
of them. At a first view it seems as though they must gradually change 
the condition of the matter which had formed part of stars and suns, by 
rendering that matter neutral. But Dr. Siemens endeavours to show 
the possibility, nay, the probability, that solar radiation would under 
these circumstances step in to bring back the combined materials to a 
condition of separation by a process of dissociation, carried into effect at 
the expense of that solar energy which is now supposed to be lost to our 
planetary system. 

Dr. Siemens points out that the temperature at which the dissociation 
of different compounds is effected depends on the pressure. Thus at a 
temperature of 2,800° Centigrade only one half of the vapour of water 
at atmospheric pressure remains as aqueous vapour, the remaining half 
being found as a mechanical mixture of hydrogen and oxygen. But with 
the pressure the temperature of dissociation rises and falls. It is there- 
fore conceivable, he says, that the temperature of the solar photosphere 
may be raised by combustion to a temperature exceeding 2,800° Centi- 
grade, whereas in interstellar and interplanetary space dissociation may 
be effected at a much lower temperature. Some experiments by Dr. 
Siemens appear to show that at the small pressure which we may con- 
ceive to exist in space, the sun’s radiation may suffice to produce dissocia- 
tion either of aqueous vapour or of carbonic acid gas. Employing glass 
tubes furnished with platinum electrodes, and filled with aqueous vapour, 
he reduced the pressure to 7,),5th of an atmosphere, the temperature 
being reduced to 32° Centigrade. "When so cooled, no electric discharge 
took place on connecting the two electrodes with a small induction coil. 
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He then exposed the end of the tube projecting out of the freezing 
mixture, backed by white paper, to solar radiation on a clear summer’s 
day for several hours, when upon again connecting up to the inductorium, 
a discharge, apparently that of a hydrogen vacuum, was obtained. “ This 
experiment being repeated, furnished,” says Dr. Siemens, “ unmistakable 
evidence I thought that aqueous vapour had been dissociated by exposure 
to solar radiation.” When carbonic acid gas was similarly treated, less 
trustworthy results were obtained. ‘ Not satisfied with these qualitative 
results, I made arrangements to collect the permanent gases so produced, 
by means of a Sprengel pump, but was prevented by lack of time from 
pursuing the inquiry, which I purpose, however,” adds Dr. Siemens, 
“to resume shortly, being of opinion that, independently of my present 
speculation, the experiments may prove useful in extending our know- 
ledge regarding the laws of dissociation.” 

The idea is, then, that solar radiation acting on the aqueous vapour 
and carbonic acid gas, and other compound gases supposed to occupy 
interplanetary and interstellar space, may dissociate such compounds, 
and that solar energy may thus be utilised, instead of being wasted in 
the enormous degree in which it appears to be, according to what has 
been shown above. 

Now it appears to me somewhat bold to assume that what happens 
in the case of aqueous vapour or carbonic acid enclosed in a tube and 
exposed to solar radiation, would happen to such vapour exposed to the 
same radiation in free space. But there is a more serious objection, I take 
it, than this, to Dr. Siemens’ ingenious system for the utilisation of solar 
energy. If the rays of heat (and light) are thus utilised within the 
solar domain, regarding that if we please as extending many times 
further than the orbit of Neptune, they have either done their work and 
have been completely utilised, or they have not. If they have done 
their work, these rays proceed no further, and the sun would therefore 
be invisible from any point outside his own domain. (For we must not, 
fall into the mistake of supposing that light and heat can be considered 
separately in this inquiry : those solar rays which give us what we call 
light, give us also a large quantity of the solar heat, and the mystery of 
seemingly infinite waste would remain, even if we supposed that only 
those heat rays which are not also light rays were utilised in the way 
supposed. Apart from this, Dr. Siemens specially shows how the light 
rays act in accordance with his views.) Now what is true of our sun is 
true of the other suns, the stars. They also ought to be invisible outside 
their several domains. But'as a matter of fact they are visible. If, on 
the other hand, the solar rays have not done their work in traversing 
what may he regarded as the solar domain, the mystery of infinite waste 
is not removed, scarcely even diminished, by Dr. Siemens’ theory. If 
those other suns, the stars, are able to send across the vast distances 
which separate us from them, such supplies of light (to say nothing of 
stellar heat, which Huggins and others have measured) that by measur- 
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ing it we can say that all of them are suns like our own, but many far 
larger and giving out much more light than he,—what is the amount of 
work which we can suppose the stellar rays to have done on their way ? 
If they have done much (in proportion to the total quantity which they 
are capable of doing), then the stars must be very much larger, brighter, 
and hotter than we suppose them to be, and already we regard them as 
the rivals, and something more than the rivals, of our sun. If they have 
done little, the mystery of infinite waste remains. 

But indeed, apart from the considerations last urged, it is certain 
that even if the whole of interstellar space were filled with matter dis- 
sociated by solar rays (that is by the rays which all suns are continually 
pouring forth), even then those rays would have been to all intents and 
purposes wasted ; for suns never could gather in more than the minutest 
fraction of the matter thus permeating space. We cannot adopt Dr. 
Siemens’ theory, supposing it otherwise tenable, as a means of utilising 
solar and stellar energy, unless we supposed the work done by the light 
and heat of suns to be done close to those orbs, certainly far within the 
orbits of their outer planets, for otherwise the matter prepared for fuel 
by the action of the rays could never be gathered in, or the products of 
combustion expelled, within reasonable time, throughout the domain 
thus affected. But we know certainly that within such relatively in- 
significant domains the stellar rays are not used up, for we see the stars 
shining, though we lie millions of times farther away than any conceivable 
limits of such domains. We know it in the case of our own sun, because 
we see the planets Saturn, Mars, and Neptune, shining with light which 
has reached them from the sun. In the case of the Siemens’ regenerative 
furnace, we know that the heat is utilised in the particular manner 
intended, not only because we find the heat so saved doing its proper 
work, but because we find that this heat no longer goes idly up the 
furnace chimney as before. The heat cannot be doing its full work in 
the furnace if part goes up the furnace chimney ; but also, part cannot 
be going up the furnace chimney if the heat is doing its full work. This, 
however, is what Dr. Siemens’ theory requires the solar heat to do. It 
is to be continually utilised in dissociating compound vapours in inter- 
planetary space, although it is continually passing beyond interplanetary 
space to shine through interstellar space, and to show our sun as a star 
to worlds circling round his fellow stars the suns. We have in fact 
the fallacy of the perpetual motion in a modified form. 

Parts of Dr. Siemens’ reasoning remain tenable, however, even when 
the centrifugal projective force (which has no existence) is removed, and 
when the perpetual utilisation of stellar rays is shown to be inconsistent 
with their perpetual passage with undiminished brightness through inter- 
stellar space. 

Dr. Siemens’ reasoning respecting the zodiacal light, for instance, is 
sound, though the theory with which it is associated is not so. Astro- 
nomers do not and cannot accept the views of Mairan, which are simply 
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inconsistent with the known laws of dynamics. But there is every 
reason for regarding the zodiacal as consisting in the main of meteorolithic 
masses, a sort of cosmical dust, rushing through interplanetary space 
with planetary velocities. To such matter, assuming, as we well may, 
that space really is occupied by attenuated vapours, the following reasoning 
applies with scarcely the change of a word (by which, however, I do not 
mean that the opinions expressed as probably or possibly true are really 
and necessarily so). The luminosity of the zodiacal “would be attri- 
butable to particles of dust, emitting light reflected from the sun, or by 
phosphorescence ” (this last may be seriously questioned). ‘ But there 
is another cause for luminosity of these particles, which may deserve a 
passing consideration. Each particle would be electrified by gaseous 
friction in its acceleration, and its electric tension would be vastly 
increased in its forcible removal, in the same way as the fine dust of the 
desert has been observed by Werner Siemens to be in a state of high 
electrification on the apex of the Cheops Pyramid. Would not the 
zodiacal light also find explanation by slow electric discharges backward 
from the dust towards the sun?” 

Take, again, the phenomena of comets which still remain among 
the greatest of nature’s mysteries. We have reason to believe—though 
Dr. Siemens goes a little beyond the truth in saying astronomical 
physicists assert—that the nucleus of a comet consists of an aggregation 
of stones similar to meteorolites. Adopting this view, and assuming that 
these stones have absorbed somewhere (not necessarily “in stellar space,” 
as Dr. Siemens suggests) gases to the amount of six times their volume 
(taken at atmospheric pressure), we may ask with Dr. Siemens, what will 
be the effect of such a mass of stone advancing towards the sun at a velo- 
city reaching in perihelion the prodigious rate of 366 miles per second 
(as observed in the comet of 1843), being twenty-three times our orbital 
rate of motion ? “ It appears evident that the entry of such a divided mass 
into a comparatively dense atmosphere must be accompanied by a rise of 
temperature by frictional resistance, aided by attractive condensation. 
At a certain point the increase of temperature must cause ignition, and 
the heat thus produced must drive out the occluded gases, which in an 
atmosphere 3,000 times less dense than that of our earth would produce 
(6 x 3,000=)18,000 times the volume of the stones themselves. These 
gases would issue forth in all directions, but would remain unobserved 
except in that of motion, in which they would meet the interplanetary 
atmosphere with the compound velocity and from a zone of intense com- 
bustion, such as Dr. Huggins has lately observed to surround one side 
of the nucleus, evidently the side of forward motion. The nucleus 
would thus emit original light, whereas the tail may be supposed to 
consist of stellar dust rendered luminous by reflex action produced by 
the light of the sun and comet combined.” (This assumption respecting 
the tail is, however, untenable, being based on a misapprehension of the 
distinction between a comet’s tail and its train of meteoric attendants.) 
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These views respecting the zodiacal light and comets are independent 
in the main of those parts of Dr. Siemens’ views which are manifestly 
inadmissible. They seem to accord well with possibilities if not with 
probabilities. 

A similar remark applies to two of the fundamental conditions of 
Dr. Siemens’ ingenious theory. We may admit the possibility that the 
aqueous vapour and carbon compounds are present in stellar or inter- 
planetary space ; we may concede, though not perhaps quite so readily, 
that these gaseous compounds are capable of being dissociated by radiant 
solar energy while in a state of extreme attenuation. What we cannot 
admit, simply because it is inconsistent with human laws, is the third 
condition, “ That these dissociated vapours are capable of being com- 
pressed into the solar photosphere by a process of interchange with an 
equal amount of reassociated vapours, this interchange being effected by 
the centrifugal action of the sun itself.” As this condition is essential to 
the theory itself, we are compelled, regretfully perhaps, but still unhesi- 
tatingly, to give up that satisfaction which, as Dr. Siemens remarks, we 
should gain, could we believe that our solar system need “ no longer 
impress us with the idea of prodigious waste through the dissipation of 
energy into space, but rather with that of well-ordered, self-sustaining 
action, capable of perpetuating solar radiation to the remotest future.” 
Yet though not in this way, to this end all thoughtful study of the 
mechanism of the universe seems unquestionably to tend ; not by centri- 
fugal tendencies of the kind imagined, for none such exist ; not by work 
which, viewed in reference to the universe as we know it, means endless 
production without exhaustion ; but in other ways (associating perhaps 
our visible universe with others, permeating it as the ether of space 
permeates the densest solids, and in turn with others so permeated by it) 
there may be that constant interchange, that perpetual harmony, of which 
Goethe sung— 

See all things with each other blending, 
Each to all its being lending, 

Each on all in turn depending : 
Heavenly ministers descending, 

And again to Heaven uptending, 
Floating, mingling, interweaving, 
Rising, sinking, and receiving— 

Each trom each, while each is giving 
On to each, and each relieving 
Each—the pails of gold. The living 
Current through the air is heaving; 
Breathing blessings see them bending, 
Balanced worlds from change defending, 


While everywhere diffused is harmony unending. 
R. A. P. 
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Wagner's “ Hibelung” and the Siegfried Cale. 
By KARL BLIND, 


I, 


In a few days Richard Wagner's powerful musical drama—The Ring of 
the Nibelung—will burst upon the London public with all its mythic 
grandeurand scenic pomp. Siegfried’s name will then be on everybody’s 
lips. ‘“ Daughters of the Rhine ” will sing their spell-songs in the green 
waves of the gold-glistening river ; mocking the love-sick Dark Elf who is 
to rob them of the glowing hoard. Valkyrs, Virgins of Battle, headed 
by Briinnhilde, will shake the thunder-clouds with their stormy ride, as 
heralds of Fate. Giants, the builders of Asgard, who carried away the 
Goddess of Love in reward for their having reared the Heavenly Hall, 
will enter into a threatening contest with Wotan and Fricka—a danger 
from which the divine pair are only rescued by the wiles of the fire-god 
Loge, who filches the treasure from the Nibelung, and therewith ransoms 
Freia from the gigantic forces of Nature. 

But the curse placed by the irate dwarf, Alberich, upon the Ring— 
the talismanic symbol of power and most valuable part of the hoard— 
will work evil for Gods and men. Siegfried, the blameless, is destined 
to forge the main link in the fatal chain of tragic events. He, the off- 
spring of the forbidden love between Siegmund and Sieglinde—who in 
their turn both hail from All-father when he had assumed Wélsung shape 
—will, no doubi, destroy the poisonous Dragon Fafner, that guards the 
hoard. Siegfried will thus become the owner of the treasure, as well as 
wonderfully wise by having tasted the Worm’s blood. But then, in spite 
of All-father’s decree, he will also free the entranced Shield Maiden from 
the Blazing Rock, and bind himself to her who had disoheyed the God, 
by vows of eternal love. Having afterwards been made to forget her, in 
favour of Gutrune, by a magic potion in a King’s Hall on the Rhine, 
Siegfried will unwittingly be the means of forcing Briinnhilde, his own 
early love, into an unwished-for wedlock with Gunther. Through such 
complication the Hero will meet with his death by the weapon of Hagen, 
who professes to avenge the betrayed Valkyr, whilst being in reality 
bent upon getting possession of the Ring. 

In these fateful struggles, Siegfried’s mighty sword, an heirloom from 
his divine forebear, shatters the once invincible spear of the God, who in 
Wanderer’s guise had crossed the path of his venturesome descendant. 
Wotan’s power is thus sadly crippled. Over the Heavenly Hall a doom 
is approaching. Overcome with grief at the death of her own Siegfried 
whom she had wrongfully thought faithless, Briinnhilde resolves to unite 
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herself with him ouce more and for aye, by spurring her steed into the 
flaming pyre on which his body is being consumed. Meanwhile the , 
rapacious Hagen kills her lawful husband Gunther. But as Briinnhilde, 
before entering the pile, had drawn the charmful ring from Siegfried’s 
hand and thrown it into the Rhine to be lost for ever, the greedy mur- 
derer of the Hero madly plunges into the stream, when the Rhine 
Daughters drag him down into the ever-rising: flood. 

Finally, remembering the injury she once suffered from Wotan, the 
self-sacrificing Valkyr, seeing All-father’s birds rising from the banks of 
the river, exclaims as she mounts her courser for the death-ride :— 

Fly away, ye ravens! Whisper to your Lord 

What here on the Rhine you have heard! 

By Briinnhilde’s rock your road shall lie: 

The lowe that still burns there, lead up to Walhall! 
For with the Doom of Gods _ the day is now darkened : 
Thus the brandI throw into Walhall’s proud burgh! * 


Such are the outlines, necessarily very incomplete, of Richard Wag- 


. ner’s grand tetralogy: Whine-gold; The Valkyr; Siegfried; and The 


Gloaming of the World of Gods. A who'e «rray of figures from German 
and Norse mythology comes up in that tragedy. May I now, without fur- 
ther ado, astonish some of the readers by saying that the hero of this 
eminently Teutonic drama, Siegfried, or Sigurd, was a Hun, and that as 
a Hun he is the nearest kinsman of the English ? 


II. 


This point I will, before all, proceed to make good. In doing so, I 
begin with the Edda and other Norse records. Their Sigurd tales have 
by Richard Wagner been combined with the German tradition; and 
surely, he had the fullest right to do so; for in the Edda, also, the 
Hero is by no means a Scandinavian, but a “southern” (that is, a 
German) chief whose feats are performed near the Rhine. On the Rhine 
is the scene of the Icelandic account of the Killing of the Worm; of 
Brynhild’s fire-encircled Rock of Punishment; as well as of Sigurd’s 
murder by Higni. 

First, then, to settle the question of the Hero’s nationality, or tribal 
origin : Sigurd’s fatherland is, in the Edda and in the Volsunga Saga, 
called the Land of the Huns. He is described as a Hunic ruler. His 
forefathers were Hunic Kings. Herborg, who comes to console Gudrun 
at Sigurd’s death, is a widowed Queen from Huna-land, whose seven 
sons, as well as her husband, had been killed in battle, whilst her father 
and her mother, together with her four brothers, had been whelmed in 
the waves of the sea. All this—the Hunic Niobe says—had happened 
within a half-year: none was left to console her; herself she had to 
raise the pyre for her kinsfolk’s death-ride to Hel. And before the six 





* All the poetical quotations contain my own English version. 
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months even were over, she had become a captive, taken in war, when 
she had to do humble service, every morning, to the victor’s wife ; menially 
adorning the latter’s person, and tying her shoes. Thus Hunic Queen 
conveys sad comfort to the relict of the murdered ruler of Huna-Land. 
So we read in the first Lay of Gudrun. In the second we find 

Sigurd’s widow and King Theodric grieving together over losses each has 
suffered. Telling her first feelings of unutterable woe, Gudrun says :— 

No wail I uttered, nor wrung my hands; 

No sobs I had, as is women’s wont. 

When heart-broken I sat at the bier of Sigurd... . 

From the fell I went forth. After the fifth night 

I neared the high halls of Alf. 

Seven half-years with Thora I stayed, 

Hakon’s daughter in Denmark. 

In gold she wrought, to soothe my wandering mind, 

Southern (German) halls and Danish swans, 

With handiwork deft we there embroidered 

The warriors’ games, the weaponed band— 


Red-bucklered heroes of the Hunic home, 
A sworded host, a helméd troop. 


Again, “ Hunic maidens, skilful in weaving tapestry and golden 
girdles,” are promised to Gudrun by Grimhild, after the former had 
become reconciled with her brothers for the murder of Sigurd. So also 
Brynhild speaks of the castle of her kinsmen as the “ Hall of the Hunic 
Folk ”; and in connection with her, Hunic Shield-Maidens are mentioned.* 

Do, then, these Hunic designations point to the Hunns of the ore 
Attila, the “ Scourge of God”? 

Most certainly not! 

II. 


In the Norse texts, the words “Huna Land,” “ Hun,” and “ Hunic,” 
as well as “ southern,” are meant to describe Germany and the Germans. 
Sigurd was a Rhenish hero, like the one in the Nibelungen Epic. His 
father ruled in Frank-Land.t In the Rhine-lands, also, according to the 
Edda, was the original dwelling-place of Vélundr, or Wayland the Smith, 
who, as a mutilated captive in Sweden, speaks thus of his native country, 
and its gold-carrying river, in comparison with the North :— 

No gold is here as on Grani’s path; t 

Faris this land from the rocks of the Rhine. 
More of treasures might we possess, 

Wher hale we lived _in our own home. 





* Volsunga Saga ; 2, 19.—The Lay of Sigurd the Dragon Killer ; iii. 4, 8, 18, 63, 
64.—The Lay of Gudrun ; i, 5,24; and ii. 15, 26.—The Wail of Oddrun, 4.—-The 
Greenland Tale of Aili; 2, 4,7, 15, 16, 27, 34, 38, 42.—Comp. Wilhelm Grimm's 
Deutsche Heldensage. 

1 Sinfidtl’s End. 

{ Grani is Sigurd’s horse, but also one of the appellations of Odin; and, ap I have 
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It was in the Rhine that the Hunic Sigurd whom the Edda sings, 
proved the sharpness of his sword Grani, which the skilful dwarf Regin 
had forged for him. Dipping the blade into the river, he let a flake 
of wool down the stream, when the good sword cut the fleece asunder as 
if it were water.* With the same sword he afterwards clove Regin’s 
anvil in twain. In the Rhine, Gunnar and Hoégni (whose names are 
identical with those of Gunther and Hagen of the German Epic) hide 
the golden treasure, the “inheritance from the Dragon.” ¢ So says 
Gunnar to Hiégni, in the third Lay of Sigurd the Fafner’s Killer (26) :— 


Wilt thou help us, Hégni, the hero to rob? 

Good ’tis to possess the gold of the Phine, 

At ease torule over many riches ; 

Right well enjoying them _ in rest and peace. 

But Hogni this for answer him gave: 

“Tt beseems us not to do such deed— 

With the sword to break _ the oaths we have sworn, 
The oaths we have sworn, and the plighted troth. 
We wot than on earth no happier men will dwell, 
Whilst we four overthe folk will rule, 

And the Hunic leader __ with us lives. 

Nor will the world ever see a nobler sib, 

Than if we five give rise to a chieftains’ race: 

The very Gods we mightthrow from their thrones above!” 


Thus the scene of the crime plotted against the Hunic chieftain is 
localised on Germany’s great river. The Gnita-Heath, too, on which the 
Dragon lay, is, in the Norse texts, in the neighbourhood of the Rhine, 
not far from the “ Holy Mountains” ¢ over which Sigurd had ridden, 
We recognise in them the Sieben-Gebirge, or Seven Mountains, whose 
number is a holy one. To this day, one of those hills is called the 
Drachen-Fels, the Dragon’s Rock. The Seven Mountains lie south of 
the river Sieg. Its name may be in connection with that of Siegfried ; 
river-names being apt—as we see on Trojan ground—to bear occasionally 
an heroic or divine meaning. 

It is on a hill in the German Frankland that Sigurd frees Sigurdrifa 
(Brynhild) from the magic slumber, into which she had been thrown by 
Odin, for having killed, as one of his shield-maidens, a Gothic King to 
whom the Lord of Hosts had promised victory. ‘In the south, on the 
Rhine, Sigurd sank down,’—says the “Fragment of a Brynhild Lay” 
(5), one of the most touching in the weird cycle of Eddic songs. In a 
prose note, German men (pjSverskir menn) are quoted for the report 
that he had been murdered in a forest, whilst others, in the North, had 





explained elsewhere, “ Grani’s path” probably means the Rhine, conceived under the 
image of Odin asa divine Water-Horse. 

* The second Lay of Sigurd the Dragon-Killer; 14. 

t Skalda: ‘The Niflungs and Giukungs ;” and “The Tale of Atli;” 27. 

t The Song of Fafnir ; 26, 
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laid the scene of his death in his own room, where they said he had been 
stabbed when asleep in his bed. Again, in the Vilkina Saga, German 
men from Soest, Bremen, and Miinster, are referred to as sources for the 
Sigurd tale. 

Besides the Holy Mountains, a Black Forest (Myrkvitr) is repeatedly 
mentioned in the Icelandic songs. It stands, no doubt, in most passages, 
for the vast wood of that name on the Upper Rhine. These references 
to Germany are scattered all over the Norse Scripture. Franks. 
Saxons, Burgundians, Goths—even a Swawa-land, or Swabian land, half 
mythological, half real—meet us in the Edda, together with the name of 
the Huns, or Hunes ; which latter (and here we come upon Siegfried’s 
special kinship with the English) we find again among the German 
tribes that took part in the “Making of England.” 


IV. 


After this, a passage in Baeda’s Church History, which I believe has 
puzzled many readers, will easily explain itself. In chapter ix. of his 
fifth book, he says that the Angles or Saxons who now inhabit Britain, are 
known to have sprung from Germany, “ for which reason they are still 
corruptly called ‘Garmans’ by the neighbouring nation of the Britons.” 
Among the tribes of Germany, which had sent forth war-hosts for the 
conquest of Britain, Baeda names “ Frisians, Rugians, Danes, //uns, the 
Old Saxons, and the Boructuars.” The last are unquestionably the same 
whom Tacitus calls Bructerians. The “Danes” were the aboriginal 
German inhabitants of Jutland, who only later became replaced by 
Scandinavian Teutons. The Huns, or Hunes, fully explain themselves 
as a purely German tribe from what has been stated in the foregoing. 

In the Anglo-Saxon “ Wanderer’s Tale,” Hunas are among the 
sibs which the Traveller visited. Now, there are in England not a 
few places which bear the clear trace of a Hunic settlement. Angles, 
or Englas, have given their name to Anglesey in Cambridgeshire ; to 
Anglesey, the island on the Welsh coast ; to Englefield in Berkshire ; 
and to the Englewood Forest. Saxons, or Seaxas, have given theirs 
to Saxthorpe in Norfolk ; to Saxham and Saxtead in Suffolk ; to Saxby 
in Lincolnshire ; to Saxton in Lincolnshire ; to Saxby in Leicestershire. 
In the same way, Hunes, or Hunas, have given theirs to Hunton 
(Kent); to Hundon (Suffolk); to Hunworth and Hunstanton (Norfolk) ; 
to Huncote (Leicestershire) ; to Huncoat and Hunslet (Lancashire) ; to 
Hunmanby and Hunton (Yorkshire) ; to Hunwick (Durham) ; to the 
Head of Hunna and the Isle of Hunie ‘Shetland),* and so forth. 

No wonder we meet with, on English ground, such personal names 
Ethelhun (Noble Hune) as that of King Edwin’s son, or as that of 





* Comp. The Anglo-Saxon Sagas, by Daniel H. Haigh ; where, however, by no 
means all the Hynic place-names of England are given, 
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a monk,*—even as we find the German and Norse “ Finn” name on the 
English side of this country, as well as in Ireland, from ancient times. 

Turning back once more to Germany where Baeda’s English Hunes 
came from, we meet with the same name in our own tribal sagas, in our 
history, in our geography, as well as in our martial folk-lore. In 
Beowulf, which dates from before the time of the German conquest of 
Britain, several personal names occur composed with “ Hun.” Hunlaf, 
Hunferd, Hunbrecht are heroic names which turn up among Frisians 
and Rhinelanders, as among the men of Dietrich von Bern. The Hunsings 
were a Frisian tribe. The Hunsriick mountain in north-western Ger- 
many has probably as little to do with the Mongolic Hunns, as Hiiningen 
on the upper Rhine has. Its meaning must be sought for in Siegfried’s 
kinsmen. Humboldt, too, is a Hunic name; meaning “ bold like a giant.” 

Hiine, or Heune, a word of obscure etymology, meant eminently a 
warrior, a hero. That martial name was assumed, of old, by a German 
tribe located in the quarters where the Siegfried tale arose. Gigantic 
grave-monuments are to this day called, in northern Germany, “ Hunic 
Graves,” or “ Hune-Beds.” About Osnabriick, funeral clothes are called 
“ Hune-garments” (Hiinen-Kleid). Among the Frisians, “ Hiine,” or 
“Heune,” is even now used for a corpse. It is as if the fatal mark set 
on a Hiine’s, or warrior’s, brow had imperceptibly led to a generalisation 
of the term. From a picked war-band of heroes destined for Walhalla, 
the Hunes, in course of time, simply became dead men. 


V. 


So, then, Sigurd was a German Hune, and therefore the closest rela- 
tion of the founders of England. And quite in harmony with the Edda, 
we hear in the Nibelungen Lied that Sigmund’s son “grew up in the 
Netherlands, in a castle known far and wide, at Xanten on the Rhine.” 
Only the mother’s name is differently given in the Icelandic text; but 
that is easily accounted for by the transformation of the tale abroad. 

All over the Scandinavian North, including the Faroér, this grand 
and typical saga was once spread. In the Hvenic Chronicle, in Danish 
hero-songs, we even meet Siegfried (Old German : Sigufrid) as Sigfred, 
instead of thecontracted Norse form “Sigurd ;” Kriemhild as “ Gremild” 
—and she is married to the hero at Worms, as in the Nibelungen Lied ; 
whereas, in the Edda, Gudrun is Sigurd’s wife, and the remembrance of 
the town of Worms is lost. So strong was the tradition of the German 
origin of the Sigurd tale down to the twelfth century, that in a geogra- 
phical work written in Norse by the Abbot Nicolaus, the Gnita-Heath 
where Sigurd had killed the Worm was still placed half-way between 
Paderborn and Mainz. 





* Baeda ii. 14; and iii, 27. 
t Itinerarium ; edited by Werlayff in the Symb, ad Geographiam Medii Avi; 
Copenhagen, 1821, 
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In the lays and sagas of the Scandinavians, much of those “ most 
ancient songs” is, in fact, preserved, which the German people, in its 
heroic age, once possessed, and which Karl (called the Great), the 
Emperor of the Franks—according to the statement of Eginhard— 
ordered to be collected. Monkish fanaticism afterwards destroyed the 
rescued valuable relics. It is anirreparable loss. Fortunately, Icelanders 
travelling in Germany had gathered some of those tale-treasures. Bringing 
them home, they presented the Norse bards with a subject which the 
latter treated in their own way in the form of heroic lyrics, and with a 
poetical beauty and dramatic power of which the whole Teutonic race 
may well be proud. | 

It is in the Sigurd-, Fafnir’s-, Brynhild-, Gudrun-, Oddrun-, Atli-, 
and Hamdir Lays, as well as in some prose fragments of Norse literature, 
that the subject of the Nibelungen Lied has been saved to us in its older 
form. It is an earlier, a purer, a wholly heathen version of that noble 
saga which on its native soil was worked out, in a half-Christianised 
shape, into an epic similar to the Homeric one. Between the Icelandic 
poems and the Nibelungen Lied—the Iliad of Germany—there are a 
number of divergences, the result of the transplantation of the German 
tales to the North. Thus Kriemhild’s name is, in the Edda, replaced 
by that of Gudrun. Hégni plays a part somewhat different from that, 
of Hagen. The heart and root of the story are, however, the same. 
The fact is, the Nibelungen Lied arose out of the productions of rhapso- 
dists, which on German soil disappeared—just as the original lays referring 
to the siege of Troy disappeared in Greece. In this way, the Norse 
poems are to be looked upon as a link between our national epic and ~ 
our lost Siegfried Lieder. 

The hold which the story itself has had on the German people 
through ages, can be gathered from the fact of its having kept its 
place in the workman’s house and the peasant’s hut, first by oral tradi- 
tion, and then by some of those rudely-printed penny books, sold at 
fairs, under the title of Die Geschichte vom hirnenen Siegfried ; that 
is, “The Story of Siegfried made invulnerable by the Dragon’s 
blood.” ‘Well do I remember the eagerness with which, as a child— 
snatching a little time from the too-early Latin lessons—I pored over 
one of those chap-books, with its clumsy woodcuts and its half-boorish 
representation of the inspiriting tale, at a time when most of our learned 
men utterly neglected, nay, often scarcely even knew, the national Helden- 
Sage, though the poorest among the masses yet clung to it in their own 
wretched traditions. 


NAS 


Now for some of the details of the Nibelung Tale, as contained in 
the Edda. 

In the first Lay of Sigurd the Dragon-Killer—also called Gripir’s 
Prophecy—we find the hero riding to the Hall of the Seer, in order to 
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learn his own fate. Gripir foretells all that will happen: Sigurd’s 
martial revenge of his father’s death ; his victory over the Dragon, and 
how he thus will gain golden treasures; his ride to the Rock where a 
Maiden awaits her deliverance :— 
Gripir. 
Queenly maiden fair on the mountain sleeps, 
Harness-encased, after Helgi’s death. 
With the sword’s keen edge _thou'lt the corslet sever; 
Ripping the bonds with Fafnir’s bane, 
Sigurd. 


The armour breaks. Now speaks the bride, 
The fair one, freed from the fettering trance! 
What museful saws will the Maiden utter ? 
What words of wisdom for the Hero’s weal ? 


All kinds of runic wisdom, and the knowledge of all men’s tongues, 
will she—so Gripir prophesies—confer upon Sigurd. Further questions 
the Seer seeks to evade. But being pressed to foretell even the darkest 
and the worst,‘ because all is ordained before,” he predicts that Sigurd, 
after having been the guest, for a single night, of King Giuki, will forget 
Brynhild’s love and the oath pledge he had given to her, for the sake 
of a new love—namely, of Gudrun, Giuki’s daughter. 

Unconscious of fickleness, the alarmed inquirer protests :— 


Seest thou such wavering in my will? 
Shall my word I break _ to the maiden dear 
Whom with my whole heart I thought to love? 


Gripir, however, explains that the fatal spell will be wrought upon 
him by the wiles of Grimhild, Giuki’s queen. Ay, she will so beguile 
him as to make him woo Brynhild in the name of Gunnar, the king of 
the Goths. The magical exchange of shape between Sigurd and Gunnar, 
through which Brynhild—as we see in the Nibelungen epic and in 
Wagner’s musical drama—is ensnared to become the Gothic ruler’s queen, 
is here foretold by the Seer. Deep sorrow comes over Sigurd at this sad 
prospect of having to court, for another's sake, her who reigns in his own 
bosom. He is also pained by the thought of being held to be false in 
men’s opinion, even though Gripir tells him that he will accomplish his 
mission with such honesty as to “ make his name an exalted one as long 
as the world lasts.” 

Three nights—the Seer says—the hero will pass on the deceived 
Brynhild’s couch ; but he will do so in blameless purity. After that, 
Sigurd and Gunnar, having changed back into their own proper forms 
—“but each retaining his heart”—are to be joined in wedlock, in 
Giuki’s Hall, to Gudrun and Brynhild. Disaster, nevertheless, must 
come from the fraudulent wooing. Though Sigurd loves Gudrun in 
honest. wedlock, Brynhild thinks herself evilly matched to Gunnar, and 


basely betrayed. Her love for Sigurd is turned into revengeful hate. 
29—5 
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Belying herself, through overwhelming grief, she now falsely accuses 
Sigurd, before Gunnar, of not having kept faith to him during those 
three nights. 
Sigurd. 

Will Gunnar the wise, will Guthorm and Hogni, 

Be stirred to deeds __ by her stinging appeal ? 

Will Giuki’s sons _in their sib-man’s blood 

Redden their swords? Gripir! speak! 


Gripir. 
Gudrun’s heart will fret with anguish and fury, 
When her brothers with harmful _ plans shall beset thee, 


All joy will flee from her for ever: 
Such woeful end is the work of Grimhild. 


That solace, however—Gripir lastly says—will remain to the valorous 
leader of men, who is to be the spotless victim of guile, that a nobler 
’ man than he will never be seen under the Sun’s abode. “ Hail now, 
and farewell!” answers Sigurd ; “‘ Fate cannot be o’ercome !” 
In this prophecy, the chief points of the German Siegfried’s tale are 
condensed, with slight variation—less the all-destroying revenge of his 
death, which forms the final catastrophe in the Nibelungen Lied, 


VII. 


The second Lay of Sigurd the Dragon-Killer, together with the 
Song of Fafnir—of which there are corresponding traits in the German 
epic—furnished Richard Wagner with the essential ideas of his Rhine- 
gold and his Siegfried. Still, the composer-poet has so largely altered 
the subject-matter that in a great measure the invention may be said 
to be his own. In the Icelandic poems, we find Sigurd as the ward of 
the Dwarf Regin, who tells him of his forefathers’ proud deeds and of 
the adventures of the Asa Trinity, Odin, Hénir, and Loki. For the 
killing, by Loki, of Regin’s and Fafnir’s brother Otur who had changed 
himself into the shape of an otter, the Aesir had to pay a gold-ransom 
which was wholly to cover its skin. A gold ring alone was retained by 
All-father, out of the Asic treasure; but as a single hair of the otter 
was still visible, the Ring, too—Odin’s very symbol of power—had to be 
added to the ransom. Thereupon, Loki utters a curse upon the whole 
treasure, foretelling a “future struggle about a woman,” as well as 
“ hatred among ethelings on account of the hoard of gold.” 

The curse becomes true. The two brothers, Regin and Fafnir, after 
having murdered their father, fall out among themselves for the ex- 
clusive ownership of the treasure. We hear of the terrifying Oegir’s 
helmet (the hiding hood of the German epic) by which Fafnir, in 
Dragon’s guise, maintains himself in possession of the hoard, on the 
Heath of Envy. With the sword forged by Regin, Sigurd, however, kills 
the giant Worm. Having accidentally tasted its blood, when eating its 
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heart, he suddenly understands the prophetic language of the birds. 
Seven eagles tell him that Regin, having got rid, through Sigurd’s valour, 
of his own brother Fafnir, is about to brew mischief against the young 
Volsung himself; and that, for his personal safety, he must now kill 
Regin, too. The Dwarf’s head being consequently struck off, the eagles 
counsel Sigurd to take possession of the gold-hoard, and then to ride to 
Giuki’s Hall, where a beautiful woman is to be wooed. On his way, he 
is to meet, on a high hill, with a warrior-maid entranced by a sleeping- 
thorn with which Odin stung her, She is surrounded bya fiery charm 
which no hero may break before the Norns have ordained it. 

In the Song of Sigurdrifa, that Valkyr is freed by Sigurd who rides 
up to H&ndarfiall, in Frank-land. Her vow, on going into the magic 
sleep, had been, that if ever she were to be wedded to a man, she would 
only confer her hand upon him who was incapable of fear. Being de- 
livered, she teaches Sigurd much wisdom, and —_ then pledge troth to 
each other, for aye and for ever. 

In the third Lay of Sigurd the Dragon-Killer, as well as in a frag- 
ment of a Brynhild Lay, and in the Volsung Saga, we hear how Sigurd, 
when wooing Brynhild in Gunnar’s name, had placed a sword on the 
couch between her and himself—“ a sword with gold adorned ; outward 
its edges with fire were wrought, with venom-drops covered within.” 
His own love for Brynhild he had been made to forget through a potion 
of obliviousness. But “ grim Norns were walking athwart.” 


Alone she sat when the day sank down; 
Aloud she began to herself to speak :— 
“Sigurd must be mine; or I must die, 
If I cannot enfold him in my arms! 


Of the rash words now ‘I again repent: 
Gudrun is his wife; and Iam Gunnar’s! 
Oh, the sorrow wrought _by the spell of the Norn!” 


Often she wandered, filled with wrath, 
O’er ice and fells at even-tide, 
Thinking where he and Gudrun now were...., 
How the Hunic King his consort caressed. 
hus her vengeful mood _to murder she turned. 


For a time, Gunnar, being in doubt, hesitates to take revenge upon 
the wrongfully accused Sigurd. At last, he and Hégni induce their 
younger brother, the half-witted Guthorm, to do the bloody deed. With 
powerful brevity the Eddic poem says :— 


Easy it was _ his wild spirit to move: 
There stood the sword _in the heart of Sigurd! 


However, strength enough was yet left in the hands of the dying hero 
— at whose side,” as a Saga has it, “all others looked low in stature” 
—to fell his murderer by throwing his spear. Gudrun, startled from her 
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sleep, finds herself swimming in the blood of “ Freyr’s friend ;” that is, 
of her blameless Sigurd :— 

Loudly moaned the Queen; _life ebbed from the King. 

So heavily she struck _ her hands together, 


That the beakers on the board _ responsive rang, 
And shrilly the geese _in the court did scream. 


Then laughed Brynhild, the daughter of Budli, 
For once again _ with all her heart, 

As, up to her bed, _ there broke through the Hall 
The direful yell of Giuki’s daughter. 


Then Brynhild resolves to “ go forth to the long journey.” Stabbing 
herself, she prophesies that Gudrun will be given in marriage to her 
(Brynhild’s) brother Atli, who will lose his life at Gudrun’s hands. 
With a woman’s bitter taunt against her rival, the dying Valkyr cries :— 


More seemly ’t would be _ if our sister Gudrun 
Were to'lie on the pyre with her husband and lord— 
Had good spirits to her _ but given the counsel, 

Or had shea soul resembling mine! 


Her own fire-burial she thus orders :— 


One prayer yet I have to pray thee; 

*Twill be the last in this my life: 

A spacious pile _ build up in the plain, 

That room there be _ for all of those 

Who came todie together with Sigurd! 
Surround the pile with shields and garments, 
With funeral cloth and chosen suite! 

And the Hunie King burn at my ownside!... 
Let also lie between us both 

The ring-set sword, the keen-edged steel, 

Again so placed, as when the couch we ascended, 
And were then called by the name of consorts.... 


Much have I said. More would I say 

If the God yet time would grant me for speech. 

My voice now falters. My wounds are swelling. 
. The truth I spoke. So will I die. 


In “ Brynhild’s Ride to the Nether World,” a giant woman, acting 
as a Judge of the Dead, crosses the path of the self-sacrificed Valkyr- 
bride of Sigurd, before she nears the gates of Hel, to upbraid her with 
having longed for the possession of the consort of another. Brynhild 
nobly defends herself. Of the coming murder of the Nibelungs we learn 
in the Gudrun Lays as well as in the Tales of Atli; and the details of 
that struggle are even far more gruesome than in the German epic. It 
is as if the fierce Hunic spirit had changed, not only for the crueller 
Norse one, but for Hunnish ferocity. 

In the Nibelunger Lied, enraged Kriemhild, who has become Etzel’s 
Queen in the Hunic land, allures her sib-men to that Court, when a 
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treacherous surprise and frightful carnage follows, at the end of which 
she holds the bleeding head of her brother Gunther, by the hair, before 
Hagen in his dungeon ; asking him for the indication of the hidden gold- 
hoard, as the ransom of his life. With a shudder, Hagen looks at the 
head ; but quietly and coldly meeting his death, he says :— 


None knows now of the gold-hoard but God and I alone! 
From thee, thou demon-woman, _’tis now for ever gone! 


These horrors are surpassed in the Eddic lay. There Hialli’s heart 
is first cut from his living body, and brought to the captive Gunnar ; 
and then “ Hégni laughs aloud whilst his own heart is cut out ” :— 


Calmly said Gunnar _ the stout Niblung warrior: 
‘Here have I the heart of Hoégni the bold; 

’Tis unlike the heart _ of Hialli the fearsome. 

It does not quake _as in the dish it lies; 

It quaked less when in the breast it lay.” 

So far shalt thou, Atli, be from the eyes of men 
As thou from the treasure now wilt be! 

Of the hidden hoard of the Niblungs’ gold 

Alone I now know, since Hégni lives not. 

In doubt I wavered, whilst we two were breathing. 
In fear I’m no longer, __ since alone I am left. 

The Rhine shall be master _ of the baleful metal; 
The stream shall possess the As-known Niblung hoard. 
In the rolling waves _ the golden rings shall glow, 
Rather than on the hands _ of the Hunic sons! 


Then follows the ghastly scene of Gunnar’s imprisonment in the 
Serpent’s Tower ; the murder of Atli, made drunk by Gudrun who had 
prepared for him a meal of the hearts, dipped in honey, of his own little 
children, whose skulls she made into beakers, filling them with their own 
blood ;—when all, on hearing it, wept, “ but Gudrun alone not.” We 
are told of the letting loose of the pack of hounds for the purpose of 
carnage; and, asin the German epic, of the Hall gutted by fire. “ Upon 
horror’s head horrors accumulate.” But the Eddic Atli Song says :— 

Blissful is, since, called he who such a bold daughter 
Boasts of, as Giuki begat. 


In every land will for ever live 
This wedlock’s tale wherever men can hear. 


Unlike the German Kriemhild, upon whom the very foe of Hagen, 
the hoary-headed Hildebrand, takes revenge for her fiendish cruelty, 
Gudrun still lives after all these horrors. Though seeking death in the 
waves, she cannot sink, and is carried ashore, when she enters upon a 
third marriage. In the course of fresh complications, her dearest daugh- 
ter from the union with Sigurd, Swanhild—“who had been in her 
halls as a sunbeam, fair to behold”—is ordered to be trodden under 
horses’ hoofs. At last, Gudrun also seeks death by mounting the pyre, 
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calling upon her departed husband to turn his swift steed from the other 
world towards her :— 


Remember, Sigurd, what we together said, 
When on our bed __ we both were sitting: 
That thou, O brave one, wouldst come to me 
From the Hall of Hel, to fetch me back, 
Now build, ye Jarls, _ the oaken pile, 

That high it may rise under Heaven’s vault! 
May the fire burn a breast full of woes, 

The flames round my heart _its sorrows melt! 
May more peace be given _ to all men’s minds, 
All women’s sorrows _ be lessened, 

If they hear to the end this song of grief! 


VIII. 


So far the Eddic poems. But the question must now be put: What 
is the inner significance, the philosophical kernel, of the Nibelung Tale ? 
Or is it, perhaps, simply a fable without a meaning ? 

The tale centres about the Rhine, that noble river at whose aspect 
Richard Wagner, in his days of poverty—when seeing it for the first 
time, on his return from Paris, in 1842—shed tears of joy, making a 
vow of fidelity for ever to the Fatherland; as he has told us in his 
Autobiographical Sketch. More especially, it is a Frankish saga—having 
arisen in that powerful German tribe which once held sway in the greater 
part of Europe. ; 

In its origin, however, the Nibelungen cycle is by the best in- 
vestigators rightly held—and is held also by Richard Wagner—to 
have been a Nature-myth, upon which historical elements became en- 
grafted. Light, the Day, the Sun—the eminent composer says—filled 
man, in early ages, with the impression that in them is involved the 
condition of all existence, or, at least, the condition of our knowledge of 
all that is contained in Nature; whilst Darkness, the Night, the nebulous 
home of gloomy Mistiness (“‘ Niflheim ” among the Northmen), gave rise 
to feelings of horror. Light thus was looked upon as the creative, the 
fatherly, or divine spirit, the spirit of Friendliness and All-goodness ; 
and from this, as human refinement went on, moral ideas were evolved, 
connected with a God of Light. In its most ancient germs, the tribal 
myth of the Franks appears to have been the individualisation of the 
God of Light who overcomes the monster of the chaotic aboriginal 
Night. This is the earliest meaning of Siegfried’s victory over the 
Dragon. It is, on German ground, the overthrow of Python by Apollon. 

But even as Day is, in its turn, vanquished by Night; as Summer 
must yield to Winter : so also Siegfried falls in the end. The God, which 
he originally was, thus becomes human; the sad fate of so noble a 
champion gives rise to motives of revenge for what is held to have been 
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an evil and criminal deed ; and a tragedy is constructed, in which genera- 
tions appear as actors and victims, 

A special feature of the Frankish nature-myth is the hoard, the fatal 
treasure which works never-ending mischief. It represents the metal 
veins of the subterranean Region of Gloom. There, as wesee from Eddic 
records, Dark Elves (Nibelungs, or nebulous Sons of the Night) are 
digging and working, melting and forging the ore in their smithies—pro- 
ducing charmful rings that remind us of the diadems which bind the 
brow of rulers; golden ornaments, and sharp weapons: all of which 
confer immense power upon their owner. Such a Nibelung ring of mystic 
strength was said to embody the mastery over the world. 

When Light overcomes Darkness; when Siegfried slays the Dragon : 
this hoard is his booty, and he becomes master of the Nibelungs. But 
the Dragon’s dark heir ever seeks to regain it from the victor: so 
Night malignantly murders the Day ; Hagen kills Siegfried. The trea- 
sure, on which Siegfried’s power is founded, becomes the cause of his 
death ; and through death he himself, albeit originally a refulgent God 
of Light, is turned into a Figure of Gloom—that is, a Nibelung. 

Yet each fresh generation, whilst being destined to death, strives for 
the Dragon’s treasure—even as Day and Night, creative warmth and 
death-bringing cold, succeed each other in a ring-like cycle of contests. 

This seems to have been the earliest Nature-myth, as elaborated by 
the Frankish Germans. In Wagner’s view, Karl the Great knew well 
what he did when ordering the old heroic songs to be carefully gathered ; 
for in them the title of the supremacy of the Franks must have been 
contained, at whose head hestood. Richard Wagner even ventures upon 
the conjecture that, in the Asiatic home of the German race, Nibelung 
Franks may already have held supreme sway among the Teutonic race. 
This latter speculation, of course, lacks historical support. 

Yet, if powerful “ Franks” of an earlier time than those who founded 
the empire, of that name, had to be pointed out, I would draw attention 
to the great Phrygian nation. Its name meant, according to the Greek 
interpreters, a free-man, or Frank. Curiously enough, “ Frakk” (which 
comes nearest to Phryg, or Frik) is the Eddic word for the Rhenish 
Frank in whose land Brynhild lies, surrounded by the flaming charm. 
As tothe Phrygian Franks of classic times, they were a section of that 
vast Thrakian nation whose Getic, Gothic, Germanic kinship clearly 
results from Greek and Roman testimony. Noted in antiquity as well 
for their discoveries and skilfulness in metallurgy, as for their martial 
and musical spirit, the Phrygians largely modified the religion of the 
Hellenic and Latin world* by their own rites, among which the cult 
of Mother Earth stood foremost—truly a Nibelung cult ! 

Those who idly doubt the fact of a Nature-myth being involved in 
the Siegfried tale, had better look at once into the account of the Norse 





* Grote’s History of Greece; iii. 39, 
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Skalda, concerning the Niblungs and Giukungs. That account begins 
in a thoroughly mythic manner with Aesir, or Gods, and nebulous Black 
Elves, or Dwarfs, which latter are the possessors of the golden hoard, 
and one of whom watches over it, assuming the form of a Dragon. 
Presently, however, we find ourselves, in the company of one of those 
Niblung Elves, in the realm of Hialprek, King in Thiodi—which names 
remind us of the Frankish Chilperich, and of the very root of the word 
from which the Thiodisk, or Deutsch (German) people are called. 

In the course of the Skaldic story which contains the essence of the 
Nibelungen Lied, we hear of the Giukungs that dwell on the Rhine. 
Giuk is the Norse form for the Frankish, or Rhenish, King Gibich 
(Gothic: Gibika. Old Saxon: Kipicho). This name—like so many 
Teutonic chieftains’ names, including that of Odin himself—was at one 
time a divine appellation. Gibich means “the Giver”—him who gives 
freely. With the Rhenish localisation of the Siegfried story, we seem 
to tread upon the ground of tribal, historical tales. Nevertheless I 
believe that passage in the Skalda, which attributes “ raven-black hair” 
to Gunnar and Hoégni and the other Niblungs, to be a mythological 
indication of the original abode of the Sons of Darkness in the bowels of 
the earth. 

The name of Siegfried’s murderer, Hagen—who is one-eyed, even as 
Hodur, the God of Night, who kills Baldur, the God of Light, is blind 
—has also been adduced for a mythological interpretation. Hagen is 
the Thorn of Death, the Haw-thorn (German: Hage-dorn), with which 
men are stung into eternal sleep. Odin stings Brynhild into her trance 
with a “ Sleeping-Thorn.” Hagen, in the sense of Death, still lingers 
in the German expression “ Friend Hain,” as a euphemism for the figure 
which announces that one’s hour has come. The haw-thorn, as we 
know from a mass of testimony, was the special wood used for Germanic 
fire-burial. Hence the sacredness, almost down to our days, of many old 
haw-thorn bushes in various localities of this country. 

But though a Nature-myth is involved in the Siegfried tale, many his- 
torical facts have clustered round it, and at last perhaps even overbarne 
it. Attempts have been made to see in it traces of the hero-songs sung, 
according to Tacitus, in honour of Armin, the Deliverer of Germany 
from the Roman yoke ; and of the deeds done by Civilis, the leader of the 
Batavian Germans against Roman dominion. An echo of the overthrow 
of the Burgundian King Gunther by Attila; of the feats of Theodorich, 
the ruler of the Eastern Goths; even of the conquest of Britain by 
Hengest, has been assumed to be contained in these Siegfried tales. 
Others have pointed to the fate of Siegbert, the king of the Austrasian 
Franks, who was murdered at the instigation of Fredegunda ; and to the 
powerful Frankish family of the Pipins, from whom Karl the Great 
himself descended. With these Pipins of “Nivella” we come upon a 
word in consonance with “Nibelung.” Again, the wars which the 
powerful and in a certain sense patriotically German, but despotic, 
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Frankish Emperor waged against the Saxons of Witukind, who clung to 
their independence, their self-government, and their Wodanic creed, have 
been held to be indicated in the war which the Frankish Siegfried wages 
against the Saxons in the Nibelungen Lied. 

But I will not pursue this vast subject any further. Be it enough 
to say that the ground of the tale was repeatedly shifted ; that, from the 
Franks of the Lower Rhine, its centre was transferred to the Burgun- 
dians on the upper course of the glorious river ; that German Hunes, 
once dwelling between the Hunsriick range, the Netherlands, and the 
Frisian shores of the German Ocean, became confounded, after the Great 
Migrations, with the Hunns; that the Atli of the Edda, whose name 
has a corresponding form (Azilo, Ezilo) on German ground, was 
misunderstood for Attila; and that, then, the death of Siegfried, the 
Hune, was fittingly supposed to have been avenged by Kriemhild in 
the land of the Hunns! 

Such confusion of myth and history is not unfrequent in the morning- 
time of a nation’s life. Yet, above all these uncertain shadows of blood- 
boltered historical figures which flit over the stage, ‘searing our eyes, 
there towers the image of the Hero who represents Light and Right; 
whose purity of soul makes him the victim of cunning craft ; but whose 
name and deeds are admiringly held up by each succeeding generation. 
In town and thorpe, as we know from many a stray allusion in our older 
literature, Siegfried lays were once sung among an attentive crowd. 
Hans Sachs, the father of the German drama, tried his inexperienced 
hand at this subject. And the Mastersinger schools, by whose exertions 
some spark of poetry, however weak, was kept alive among the burgher 
class, often turned their thoughts to the “old songs.” 

With the fall of Germany through the miseries of the Thirty Years’ 
War, when her very life-blood seemed to ebb away in a struggle for 
religious liberty, the poetical remembrance of our people’s heroic past 
grew dimmer evermore—until, with a national revival dating from the 
War of Independence against Napoleon I., the ancient tale-treasures 
were valued anew. It is the great merit of Richard Wagner to have 
formed the plan for his Nibelung Tragedy in the summer of 1848, during 
@ promising political upheaval for national freedom and union. The 
subject he chose is one that appeals to the heart and to the recollections 
of the whole Teutonic race—from the Rhine to the Scandinavian fiords, 
and from the Northern Thule to the white cliffs of England, where 
Hunic warriors have left the imprint of their once famous name. 
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- NCE upon a time 
‘ : SNE there dwelt in the 
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mighty and weal- 
thy that he was 
the envy of all 
mankind. He had 
armies and palaces 
and  treasure- 
houses, and shady 
gardens, where 
fountains rose and 
fell all the day 
long, and where 
neither roses nor 
bulbuls were lack- 
ing; not to men- 
tion sherbet, and 
jewels innumer- 
able, and a plural- 
ity of wives—in | 
short, ail that the 
Oriental mind 
could find to desire. And this made him sad; for he was a thought- 
ful monarch, and he soon found out that the fact of having nothing 
left to wish for is not only insufficient to render kings happy, but is 
apt to have a precisely opposite effect upon them. Therefore he sum- 
moned the wise men of his kingdom, one by one, and demanded of each 
of them privately how happiness might be gained. And some said 
one thing, and some said another ; but the inquirer could find no sug- 
gestion to satisfy him till it came to the turn of a certain dervish to 
be heard. ‘“ Happiness, O King,” said this holy man, “belongs not 
to our world; but I have with me a talisman which, if a man will 
but consent to wear it next his skin for a twelvemonth, will assuredly 
confer upon him as near an approach thereto as is obtainable by 
mortals.” And so, permission having been asked and given, he pro- 
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ceeded to place this wondrous charm upon his master’s person. It con- 
sisted of acollar and a waistband, loosely united by a strip of leather so 
arranged as to follow the line of the wearer’s backbone, and to the middle 
of this strip was affixed a good stout thorn. The thorn pierced his 
Majesty’s august skin, and he smiled graciously, for he thought he had 
divined the dervish’s meaning. For a year he wore the talisman ; and 
it caused him all the suffering and inconvenience imaginable. He could 
not bow without receiving a sharp stab which almost caused him to 
shriek aloud; to lean back upon his throne was out of the question ; 
when he walked, the strip of leather swayed to and fro, leaving a hori- 
zontal scratch for every step, and when he rode, it flapped till his back 
was punctured like a pin-cushion. But all this he bore manfully, know- 
ing that every hour brought him nearer to the end, and looking forward 
to the time when he should taste the greatest of earthly joys, which is 
relief from pain. Besides it pleased him to think how heroically he was 
supporting a torment of which only one man in his dominions suspected 
the existence. But, when the longed-for day of deliverance came, lo and 
behold ! the poor king was no better off than he had been at starting. 
Repose indeed he had gained; but that he had had before; and, on the 
other hand, he had lost a hundred small daily solaces, of which antici- 
pation had not been the least. Ifthe dervish had not prudently made 
himself scarce at the time, it is probable that he would have had his head 
cut off for his pains. 

The allegory has more than one moral ; but the most direct of them 
lies upon the surface, and there are few men or women who have not 
had occasion, at one time or another of their lives, to recognise its force. 
“Ah! Theureux temps quand jétais si malhewreux !”—one hears the 
cry every day in more or less articulate accents, and there are certain 
poets whose whole utterances amount to little else. Looking back, in 
after years, upon the few weeks which he had spent at Nice under the 
same roof with Margaret Stanniforth—upon their drives along the sunny 
Cornice, upon their long talks on the balcony, during warm southern 
evenings, after Mrs. Winnington had gone out to the opera, or to a 
party given by some English friend—upon numberless incidents and 
speeches remembered only by himself, Hugh Kenyon often sighed for his 
lost thorn. It is doubtful whether he would have consented to part 
with it even at the time, although it galled him cruelly ; and in truth his 
lot was not without compensations. Like the Eastern potentate, he 
wanted what he was very nearly sure that he could never obtain ; but, 
like him, he perhaps got as near an approach to it as was to be had. 
It was something to see Margaret growing better in health with every 
day ; it was something to be always near her, and to possess her entire 
confidence. If that confidence usually showed itself after a fashion that 
made him wince, he accepted the punishment as a just and inevitable 
one, deriving such consolation as he could from conscious stoicism. 

Nice was fyll of English, as it always used tp be in the days when 
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Cannes was as yet little frequented, and San Remo, Pegli, and other 
winter resorts all but undiscovered ; and among these were, as a matter 
of course, many of Mrs. Winnington’s numerous acquaintances. That 
lady was persuaded to exhibit her mauve and purple gowns, night after 
night, at various social gatherings, apologizing a little for going into the 
world so soon after her daughter’s loss ; and one, at least, of her fellow- 
travellers was only too ready to excuse her, and to keep Margaret com- 
pany through the long evenings. 

The intercourse of these two people was of that pleasant and easy 
kind which can only subsist between old friends who have many tastes 
and reminiscences in common, and it was but occasionally that Mar- 
garet referred to the subject which was always in her thoughts. Hugh 
noticed with pleasure that she did not shrink from receiving casual 
visitors, and was able to talk cheerfully ; and what pleased him still 
more was that her cough had almost left her, and that the danger 
which he had dreaded seemed to have passed away. He could not 
help telling her as much one evening; and her rejoinder disconcerted 
him a little. 

“Why do you say that?” she asked quietly. “I never thought I 
was going to die; but if I had died, it would have been the best thing 
that could have happened tome. You know I have nothing to live for.” 

“You are too young to talk so ; you will feel differently some day, I 
hope,” said Hugh, rather stupidly. 

But she went on, without heeding his interruption: “If we could 
only know alittle more! If I could feel quite sure that we should all be 
together again some day—you, and Jack, and I, and all of us—just as we 
used to be, it would be easy enough to live through the rest of my time. 
Do you think it is at all possible that we should meet like that, and talk 
over old days, and ask one another heaps of questions, as we should do if 
we had been separated for a time here?” 

Hugh had not bestowed much reflection upon this problem. He 
considered it now for a brief space, pulling his moustache thoughtfully, 
and then said, “‘ Well, I always think, you know, that the less we bother 
ourselves about a future state the better.” 

At this Margaret had a little laugh, which endedin asigh. “Some- 
times I feel quite hopeless,” she said; “and it seems to me that in 
reality everybody else is hopeless too. When people want to comfort me, 
they all say the same thing, though of course not in the same words: 
‘You have no business to go on groaning over what can’t be helped. 
Nothing is known about the next world ; and all that is certain is that 
you have lost what you can never by any possibility find again here. The 
best thing that you can do is to forget all about it, and make a fresh 
sta hy ” 

This so very nearly expressed Captain Kenyon’s own view of the 
subject that he could only remain silent. 

“ After all,” Margaret resumed, “it is unreasonable, I suppose, to 
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expect comfort from others. One must bear one’s own burden, and fight 
one’s own fight as best one can. I don’t mean,” she added quickly, 
“that it isn’t the greatest possible comfort to have a friend like you; I 
am not so ungrateful as that. I often think that life can never become 
quite unendurable to me so long as I can talk to you or write to you 
sometimes ; for I know I may tell you all my troubles and perplexities 
and every stupid notion that comes into my head. There can’t be many 
people in the world fortunate enough to have such a friend.” 

Speeches of this kind went far towards consoling Hugh for many an 
hour of dejection. There were moments when he almost felt as if the 
friendship of which she spoke might be sufficient to satisfy him ; but 
then again there were others when he was perfectly sure that friendship 
would not do at all, that it was dangerous to linger upon these sunny 
shores, and that prudence and duty alike pointed him northwards. At 
the end of a month this conviction forced itself upon him so strongly 
that he struck while the iron was hot, and left for England rather abruptly. 

Before Christmas, Mrs. Winnington followed his example. Her 
daughter, whose health no longer gave cause for anxiety, had plenty of 
friends in Nice to cheer her solitude; and there were other persons at 
home who had claims upon Mrs. Winnington’s care and supervision. 
The fact was that the Bishop, if left too long to himself, was apt to get 
into scrapes, accepting invitations which he ought not to have accepted, 
allowing his children to make acquaintances which they ought not to 
have made, and otherwise usurping functions which he was ill qualified 
to exercise. 

Meanwhile the mistress of Longbourne was greatly missed by those 
who dwelt around her new home, and her movements were discussed as 
such matters only are discussed in country neighbourhoods, The winter 
passed away as usual, with gales and rains and frosts; and, as usual, 
everybody said that there had not been so hard a season for twenty years. 
Then, when-the customary easterly winds of spring had blown themselves 
out, Mrs. Stanniforth returned ; and a welcome stimulus was afforded to 
local conversation by the circumstance that she did not return alone. It 
was Mr. Brune’s privilege to be the first to acquaint the parish with this 
bit of intelligence. Trudging across the fields, one sunshiny April morning, 
he encountered Margaret, accompanied by Hugh Kenyon and by a pale- 
faced little boy with enormous dark brown eyes, whose hand she held. 

“ T have brought this little man home with me,” said she, as soon as 
the usual greetings and inquiries had been interchanged, “to make an 
Englishman of him. Or rather, I have brought him to have an English 
education ; for his father was a countryman of ours, though he has lived 

I his life with his mother in Italy.” 

“ He looks as if he might have been left to his mother a little longer 
with advantage,” Mr. Brune remarked. 

“His mother is dead,” answered Margaret, gently. “You are my 
little boy now, aren’t you, Philip ?” 
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A dissentient growl from Hugh Kenyon died away unnoticed. 

“ And what is your name, my lad?” asked Mr. Brune. 

Margaret answered for him, after a momentary hesitation, “ His 
name is Filippo Marescalchi. I am counting upon my friend Walter to 
take a little care of him just at first, till he learns to fight his own 
battles.” 

“T can say on Walter's behalf that he will be proud to obey any 
commands from Mrs. Stanniforth ; and, physically speaking, Walter is 
all that fond father could wish him to be. You intend to send this 
young gentleman to school, then?” 

“Yes; at twelve years old it is time, is it not? And he wants to 
go to school, and he isn’t a bit afraid of English boys; are you, Philip ?” 

The child shrank closer to the side of his protectress with a move- 
ment which certainly did not convey the idea of any great natural 
intrepidity. He was frightened of the wiry little man whose keen grey 
eyes had been fixed upon him throughout this brief explanation, and if 
he had been in a position to follow the bent of his own inclinations, he 
would probably have turned and run back to the house as fast as his legs 
could carry him. As he will play a principal part in the course of the 
succeeding narrative, and as the reader will be supposed to be interested 
in the progress of his career, it may be as well to state, without further 
delay, so much of his origin and past life as was known to his present 
patroness, 

During the winter which was just over he had been frequently seen 
wandering all by himself along the Promenade des Anglais at Nice; and 
Margaret, who loved all children, had soon scraped acquaintance with 
this one. Through him she had come to know his mother, a certain 
Countess Marescalchi, who had come to the Riviera in the last stages of 
consumption, who had apparently neither kith nor kin to look after her, 
and whose means were evidently of the narrowest. The poor woman 
was inordinately grateful for such kindnesses as Margaret was able to 
show her, and, with the communicativeness of her nation, had ere long 
put this English Samaritan in possession of all the details of a sufficiently 
sad history. She had, it appeared, been married, some twelve or thir- 
teen years before, to a wealthy Englishman named Brown, who had 
assumed the title of Count Marescalchi on purchasing an estate in the 
dominions of King Bomba, which, as a matter of course, carried nobility 
with it. She had lived happily with him, she said, during the first year 
of their married life, more or less unhappily during the second, and 
before the third was at an end he had departed for his native land, and 
had never returned. She had received from his lawyers the title-deeds 
of the Italian estate, together with an intimation that she might now 
regard the same as her own, and that Mr. Brown did not desire to hold 
any further direct intercourse with her. After that she had had remit- 
tances at irregular intervals; but these had soon ceased, and it was 
her belief that her husband was dead. By her own family she had 
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not béen treated over well. She had two brothers living ; but they had 
absolutely declined to do anything for her when her funds had begun to 
run low, alleging that the sale of her property should produce a sufficient 
income for her to live upon, and declaring that, in any case, it was not 
their business to support one who had managed her affairs so badly, 
‘‘ What would you have?” she said, with a shrug of her shoulders, 
“ They were terribly disappointed at the disappearance of my husband, 
whom they had counted upon to make them rich ; and indeed I think 
it was as much they as I who drove him out of the country, poor man !” 

For her own part, she confessed that she had never had any wish to 
become reconciled with Mr. Brown, whose temper had been of a most 
trying kind. All the love that was in her had been lavished upon her 
bambino; and when she thought that she must soon leave him utterly 
alone in the world, or at best under the care of two uncles from whom 
he could expect nothing but harsh treatment, she was tempted to take 
him down to the harbour some night, and let the sea put an end to the 
troubles of both of them at once. 

“What could I say to the poor creature?” Margaret asked, relating 
all this to Hugh Kenyon. “Of course I told her to set her mind at rest, 
and that her boy should never want, and that I would do my best to 
take his mother’s place as long as I lived.” 

“T don’t see any of course about it,” returned Hugh, who was by no 
means pleased with Margaret’s impulsive behaviour in this matter. 

“ Well, at all events, I did tell her so; and I am glad to think that 
she died more peacefully for knowing that the poor bambino would not 
be uncared for after she was gone. To me he will be the greatest pos- 
sible blessing; he has given me the very thing I needed—an object to 
live for. And he is a pretty child, isn’t he ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know; alittle white thing, all eyes. Yes; I dare say 
he’s pretty enough, if that’s any advantage. The question is whether 
you haven’t, saddled yourself with a burden which nothing in the world 
compelled you to take upon your shoulders, I suppose you never thought 
of making any inquiries as to the truth of the mother’s story. The 
chances are, you. know, that she was never really married to the indi- 
vidual calling himself Brown—supposing that there ever was such a 
person.” 

“ T am notso imprudent as you would make meout. I wrote to the 
uncles ; and the elder of these Signori Cavestri came from Florence and 
saw me. He confirmed all that I had heard from his sister, and was 
quite willing that I should adopt the boy.” 

“No doubt he was.” 

“ And we signed an agreement in the presence of witnesses ; so you 
see everything was quite business-like. My only fear is that Mr. Brown 
may turn up, some day, and claim his son.” 

“That, I should think, is in the last degree improbable. By-the- 
by, what is the young gentleman to be called?” 
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“T hesitated a little about that at first; but I came to the conclusion 
that it would be really too bad to call him Brown when he has a very 
fair right to the name of Marescalchi. I don’t think we need say any- 
thing about the Count. Fortunately, he talks English as well as I do; 
and he is a friendly little fellow. I do hope he will be happy at school.” 

“T hope he will, I’m sure; but I hope still more that he won’t make 
you unhappy at home—which seems to be quite on the cards. Why did 
you never consult me about all this?” 

“* Because, my dear Hugh, I knew you would make all sorts of objec- 
tions, and, as I was determined to have my own way, it was better to 
take it, without preliminary fuss. Isn’t that a sufficient reason ?” 

In truth Hugh Kenyon was not alone in raising objections to the 
adoption of this little waif and stray. Mrs. Stanniforth’s relations, one 
and all, declared themselves against her in the matter. Old Mr. Stan- 
niforth wrote from Manchester to say that charity was all very well, 
but that it was pushing charity beyond its legitimate limits to pick up 
small Italian boys from the gutter and seat them in your drawing-room. 
In his opinion, a barrel-organ and a couple of white mice would have 
met all the requirements of the present case. As for the Bishop, he 
almost shed tears over it ; while Mrs. Winnington was so angry that she 
reverted to a freedom of language with which her daughters had been 
familiar in their schoolroom days, and roundly told Margaret that she 
was a fool. What was to be the future of this imp? she reasonably in- 
quired. Who was to support him, in case anything should happen 
to his present protectress? Did Margaret remember that it would not 
be in her power to make any permanent provision either for him or for 
any other chance object of benevolence? And the good lady’s wrath was 
by no means appeased when her daughter answered quietly that she 
hoped to be able to lay by several thousands a year, and that, for the 
rest, she proposed to insure her life in Philip’s favour. If one came to 
talk of insuring lives, Mrs. Winnington thought, it should be the wants 
of one’s own reiations that one ought first to consider. She was, how- 
ever, a@ woman of some practical good sense, and after her first natural 
outbreak of indignation, she wisely resolved not to quarrel with accom- 
plished facts and to make the best of a vexatious business. 

Nor was Margaret unreasonable. Having carried her point in the 
main matter of providing herself with an adopted son, she was quite 
willing to listen to counsel as regarded his education and prospects, and 
even to follow it, when it coincided with her own views. And harmony 
was in no small degree promoted by the unanimity with which her ad- 
visers decided upon what was the first thing to be done. “Send him to 
school,” cried each and all of them, without a moment’s hesitation ; and 
to little Philip, listening eagerly to the discussion, this sentence seemed 
to be delivered with a certain triumphant ring which was far from being 
reassuring. Many people imagine, or behave as if they imagined, that 
children are conveniently deaf, except when spoken to, and that of con- 
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versation held in their presence they understand only so much as it is 
desirable that they should understand. Philip Marescalchi heard and 
understood very well. He understood, for one thing, that all ‘these 
strange ladies and gentlemen were inclined to be against him ; and, as he 
had never done any of them an injury, this struck him as an unjust pre- 
disposition, and one that reflected little credit upon the English as a 
nation. Mrs. Stanniforth he loved with all the demonstrative passion of 
a southern nature ; but by the time that he met Mr. Brune in the man- 
ner already described, he had learnt to look upon each fresh face with 
suspicion, as upon that of a probable enemy ; and, as we have seen, Mr. 
Brune’s greeting had failed to inspire him with any confidence. 

- Nevertheless, he felt a strong interest in this alarming personage; 
for he had found out who Walter was, and that his own destiny was to 
be sent to Walter’s school after Easter; and when it transpired that 
Mr. Brune was to dine at Longbourne that night, Philip guessed at once 
why the invitation had been given. He would gladly, if he had dared, 
have concealed himself behind the window-curtains during dinner-time, and 
heard a few particulars as to the mysterious place of discipline whither 
he was to be despatched ; but this was for various reasons out of the 
question, and he was fain to console himself with the hope of gleaning 
some information at dessert. 

When the expected guest arrived, Master Philip was lurking on the 
top landing of the staircase, and, peering beneath the banisters, saw 
the butler help him off with his coat, after which he was shown into the 
library. Then the servants went away ; and Philip, stealing down the 
broad, shallow stairs on tip-toe, approached Mr. Brune’s Inverness cape, 
and began touching it and lifting up the corners of it with a half- 
frightened curiosity, much as you may see a little dog timidly poking 
his nose into the empty kennel of a big one. Growing bolder after a 
time, he proceeded to examine this garment (an altogether novel one to 
him) more closely, wondering at its weight and thickness, and at the 
multiplicity of its pockets. Presently it became almost a necessity to dis- 
cover whether these pockets contained anything, and, if so, what; and 
just as he had made up his mind to set these questions at rest, and was 
fully committed to an investigation, the library door was suddenly flung 
open, and Mr. Brune himself suddenly strode out into the hall. 

“ Hullo, youngster!” cried he, “are you looking for oranges? You 
won’t find any in the pockets of my coat, I’m afraid; but if you'll come 
up and see me at Broom Leas, you shall have as many as you can eat; 
though we don’t pick them off the trees in our country. All I have got 
here is a letter from your future schoolmaster, which I forgot to take in 
with me; and you will soon see as much of his handwriting as you will 
care about, I daresay.” 

Mr. Brune did not appear to be angry at the liberty which had been 
taken with his property ; but the culprit was none the less terrified. 
He drew back, stammering out :— 
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“I was not touching your coat, sir. I—I thought I had left my 
ball here.” 

‘Oh, indeed!” said Mr. Brune, curtly ; and, having found his letter, 
he returned to the library without another word. 

This unlucky encounter robbed Philip of any desire to face the com- 
pany at dessert ; but in due time he was sent for as usual, and led into the 
dining-room, where he stationed himself beside Margaret’s chair—a 
picturesque little figure in his black velvet costume. 

There was nothing that should have excited apprehension in the 
aspect of the fiye guests who were seated round that well-lighted and 
prettily decorated table. They were in good humour, as most people are 
after an excellent dinner, and when the Bishop called out, “ Hey! not 
in bed yet?” he meant to express nothing more than playful amiability. 
But Philip snuggled under Margaret’s wing, and made no reply. To 
him these good folks were all enemies, and he answered their questions 
in monosyllables and with downcast eyes ; so that they all thought him 
shy (which he was not), and some of them set him down as sulky into 
the bargain. As soon as he had disposed of his grapes and biscuits 
he threw his arms round Margaret’s neck, and kissed her on both 
cheeks ; after which, with a funny little old-fashioned bow to the rest 
of the company, he made his escape. As he was in the act of shut- 
ting the door behind him, he heard Mr. Brune say, “ He is a pretty 
little fellow. Don’t get too fond of him.” But Mrs. Stanniforth’s 
answer, if she made any, was inaudible ; and the boy went away, won- 
dering what Mr. Brune could have meant by that rather unkind piece 
of advice. 

Later in the evening this enigma was explained to him after a fashion 
confirmatory of the old adage that listeners hear no good of themselves. 
Being wide awake, and hearing a carriage drive up to the door and the 
sound of voices in the hall, he slipped out of bed and crept to his old 
post of observation at the top of the staircase, whence he could see the 
Bishop and Mrs. Winnington enveloping themselves in wraps, and could 
hear them remarking upon the loveliness of the evening to the others, who 
had come out to bid them good-night. Presently they took their depar- 
ture, and were soon followed by Mr. Langley, who had got the good- 
natured Hugh by the button-hole, and was haranguing him upon the 
undue facilities afforded to the British private soldier for changing his 
religion, whenever it might suit the convenience of that ignorant and 
erratic creature to do so. 

“It is a grave scandal,” Philip heard him saying, “and one to which 
the authorities do not seem to be properly alive. Good-night, Mrs. Stanni- 
forth, good-night—most delightful evening—thank you so very much. 
Such a state of things is a disgrace to the country, Captain Kenyon. I 
understand that it is an absolute fact that these men will shift about 
from one denomination to another—Anglicans to-day, Romanists to- 
morrow, Dissenters next day—simply with a view to attending the place 
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of worship in which they are likely to be detained for the shortest time. 
Now, so long as the army chaplains are not backed up 4 

“T think I'll just light a cigar and walk down as far as the gate with 
you,” Hugh said, resignedly. And so Mr. Brune and his hostess were 
left alone in the hall, and the proceedings took a turn more interesting 
to the small watcher overhead. 

“What made you tell me not to get too fond of the boy ?” Margaret 
asked, rather abruptly. 

“Tt isa mistake to get too fond of anybody or anything in a world of 
change,” answered Mr. Brune, sententiously. 

“Yes; but that was not what you meant. I wish you would tell 
me what you did mean.” 

“My dear Mrs. Stanniforth, if I were to answer your question 
honestly, you would only be angry with me, and I should not convince 
you that I had any good reason for my warning.” 

“ Having said that much, you must be perfectly aware that I shall 
not let you go until you have explained yourself.” 

“This is what one gets by allowing one’s tongue too much freedom. 
Well, then, I recommended you not to grow too fond of him because I 
suspect that he is not likely to prove worth it. There!” 

“T did not know it was so easy to foresee what a child of twelve 
years old was likely to prove worth.” 

“ Tt is less difficult than people are willing to allow. Anyone who has 
had as much to do with the breaking-in of young animals as I have will 
tell you that they all possess hereditary vices and defects, or the reverse ; 
and, humiliating and puzzling as the fact may be, I fear that we mortals 
are subject to the same laws. Of course, if you or I were creating a 
world, we should give everybody a fair start, and little boys and girls 
would be little lumps of clay, to be moulded by the care and wisdom of 
their parents or guardians ; but even that system might be found open 
to objections, and it is pretty clear that that is not the system which 
actually prevails. Therefore, I say that there will always be specimens 
of the race for whom it is advisable not to care overmuch.” 

“What defects and vices have you discovered in my poor little Philip?” 

“T have discovered that he is a liar, and I am half afraid that he 
is a coward too; but I won’t insist upon the latter point. I told you I 
should make you angry. Come, it is only a question of words, after all. 
Let us say that he has a highly-strung nervous temperament, and that 
his intelligence is precocious. How much nicer that sounds! And it 
means very nearly the same thing.” 

“JT don’t think it means the same thing at all; and I can’t under- 
stand your being unjust and cruel enough to speak so of a child whom you 
have only seen for a few minutes. You were certainly right in saying 
that your prejudice would not convince me. And even if he were what 
you pretend, I should not be the less fond of him, especially as, by 
your own showing, he would| not be to blame for ‘his faults.” 
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‘“‘ But I didn’t blame him, if you remember. ‘Well, well; don’t say 
I never warned you, that’s all.” 

Mr. Brune had struggled into his Inverness cape by this time, and 
had got as far as the doorstep, whither he was followed by Margaret. 

‘“‘T daresay I am unjust,” he said ; “that is likely enough, goodness 
knows !—though I won’t admit that I am cruel. It was only a little 
fib that he told me, Mrs. Stanniforth. I caught him with his arm thrust 
up to the elbow in the pocket of my coat, and he assured me that he 
had never touched my coat at all. An accomplished liar would hardly 
have said that, would he? So there’s comfort for you. I suppose we 
have most of us told lies in our time. I am ready to confess that I have, 
and that if I had no worse sins on my conscience than your young rascal 
has been guilty of, I should be a happier man thanI am. Let us shake 
hands, and acknowledge that we are all miserable sinners, and say no 
more about it.” 

But these last consolatory sentences did not reach the ears of Philip, 
who stole back to his room, got into bed again, and cried himself to 
sleep. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Tue RIsING AND THE SETTING Sun. 


Bap beginnings do not always make bad endings. After the cold 
welcome which had greeted Philip’s entrance into the land of his adop- 
tion, he was so fortunate as to earn speedily a general good-will which— 
if he had rightly understood the case—should have been especially 
gratifying to him, seeing that it was evidently due to his personal 
merits alone. As an institution Mrs. Stanniforth’s relations and ad- 
visers had felt bound to object to him; but as an individual they were 
quite willing to let him have a fair trial; and further acquaintance 
showed him to be an attractive little individual enough. His manners, 
when he got a chance of displaying them, were acknowledged to be 
charming, albeit a trifle odd and old-fashioned; being accustomed to 
shift for himself, he had none of the tiresome habits of a spoilt child, 
and required nobody to entertain him; he was quick at picking up the 
tone and falling into the ways of those about him; and a select few 
were privileged to make the discovery that he was an excellent mimic. 
The guffaws that arose from the region of the servants’ hall when he 
took off Mr. Langley’s hurried gait and nasal intonation, caused the 
grooms in the stable-yard to pause in their work and grin at one another 
from the mere contagion of merriment ; he had caught the good Bishop’s 
trick of murmuring “Oh, my dear friend, my dear friend” so perfectly 
that a listener with his eyes shut would have been puzzled to distinguish 
the imitation from the original; and even Mrs. Prosser, the sour-tem- 
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pered housekeeper, condescended to smile when he sailed across the 
room, holding up invisible skirts with his left hand, peering here and 
there through imaginary eye-glasses, and ejaculating, “ My dearest 
Margaret, you ought really to insist upon your servants’ doing their 
work properly!” For Mrs. Prosser did not love her mistress’s mother. 

But these exhibitions were reserved for those who appreciated them, 
and were never indulged in in the presence of Mrs. Stanniforth ; for, 
young as he was, Master Philip knew that what is one. man’s meat is 
another man’s poison, and had learnt the important lesson of how to 
adapt his demeanour to his company. Mrs. Brune, for instance, thought 
him a sweet, gentle-mannered child, and wished, with a sigh, that her 
own rough little mob were more like him; while, if he had failed to 
ingratiate himself with her husband, it was only because he had made 
up his mind that any effort to do so would be hopeless, and because 
(pardonably enough) he entertained for that gentleman a deep-seated 
aversion, not unmixed with dread. As for the children at Broom Leas, 
they sat in judgment upon him, for a day or two, after the pitiless and 
uncompromising fashion of children, and finally pronounced a verdict 
in his favour. Probably they were influenced in no small degree by 
his independence and his assumption of certain airs of superiority to 
which his experience and knowledge of the world entitled him ; but, be 
that as it may, their friendship, once accorded, was given without reserve, 
and he was immediately admitted into a freemasonry which no parental 
orders or entreaties could have thrown open to him. He, on his side, 
was greatly taken with these new companions, and especially with 
Nellie, to whom he made love so openly that Mrs. Brune actually began 
to speculate upon what might come to pass in ten or fifteen years’ time, 
and asked her husband privately whether he supposed that Mrs, Stanni- 
forth’s protégé had anything substantial in the way of expectations. 

Philip was strolling across the fields from Longbourne to Broom 
Leas, one morning, when he was met by a broad-shouldered, fresh- 
coloured boy of about his own age and about twice his size, who left off 
whistling on catching sight of the stranger, and presently called out: “TI 
say! is your name Marescalchi?” 

Philip said, “ Yes.” 

“Oh, all right! You're going to school with me next half. I’m 
Brune— Walter, you know : you’ve heard of me from the young ’uns?” 

Philip smiled amiably, said, “I am glad to see you,” and held out 
his hand, which the other took, staring and laughing a little. Walter 
was not accustomed to so much ceremony. 

“T say,” he began again, after a pause, “can you play cricket ?” 

Philip answered in the words of the gentleman who was asked 
whether he could play the flute, that he didn’t know, never having tried. 

“ Hum! that’s a pity. Football?” 

Philip had never even seen a football; and his questioner was visibly 
depressed by this intelligence. It was evidently in no sanguine spirit 
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that he suggested “ Fives?” and a third disclaimer appeared to grieve 
rather than surprise him, ‘“ Well,” he said, in a tone of gentle remon- 
strance, “ you'll have to learn, you know.” And then, “ You don’t 
ride, I suppose.” 

This time Philip was able to nod affirmatively. “I have got a new 
pony,” he said. 

“ Have you though ?” cried the other, brightening. “Where is he? 
Up at the Longbourne stables? Come along, and let’s have a look at him.” 

So Walter was taken to admire the purchase which Hugh Kenyon 
had made, a short time before, at Mrs. Stanniforth’s desire; and after 
that, the two boys visited the other stalls and loose-boxes together, and 
were very knowing upon the subject of horseflesh, and in that way made 
friends. Philip could stick to his saddle as well as most boys of his age ; 
for his mother had had him taught to ride, just as she had been careful 
to provide him with an English nurse, so long as that extravagance had 
been possible to her. No one could tell what might happen, she used to 
say to herself, when in a hopeful mood, and there was no harm in being 
prepared for all contingencies. In her heart she had always cherished 
a notion that, one day or another, Mr. Brown’s relatives might claim 
their kinsman, and bear him away to wealth and honours in that far-off 
northern island which she well knew that she herself would never see. 
Her pains and forethought had their reward now; though not under 
such circumstances as she had anticipated. 

“T think he'll do,” Walter announced confidentially to his father 
some days later. “I should not wonder if he was to get just a little 
bit kicked at first —— ” 

~ “Tf you are quite sure that it will be only just a little bit, Walter, 
I should be inclined to doubt whether that would be an altogether 
unmixed evil.” 

“ Oh, there’s no such thing as bullying nowadays,” answered the boy, 
who was not himself made of the stuff which is easily bullied ; “ he'll get 
on all right. The only danger is—he’s awfully clever, you know—the 
danger is that he may turn out a sap, and stick indoors all day.” 

“T am convinced, my dear boy, that we may rely upon you to do 
your utmost, both by precept and example, to avert such a calamity. 
Judging by the report which you were kind enough to hand to me on 
your return, the disgrace of being known as a ‘sap’ is one which you 
are in no danger of incurring. Can you conjugate vapzlo, for instance ?” 

“ Yes,” answered Walter, “I can; but I’d rather not ; because 7 

“Quite so. I respect your feelings, and have no desire to stir up 
painful memories during the holidays. But mind you, if this youngster 
is promoted over your head, there shall be no Eton for you. I can’t 
afford to send more than one of you to the old school ; and if you won’t 
Jearn, why Dick must take your place; and I shall—well, I think I 
shall ship you off to the colonies, and make you work your passage out 
as cabin-boy,” 
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Walter grinned, knowing that there was no likelihood of this threat 
being carried into effect, though he considered it quite upon the cards 
that the supposition which had given rise to it might be fulfilled. For 
he had discovered, to his astonishment, that little Marescalchi could do 
Latin verses, not to speak of construing a page of Virgil without the aid 
of a crib; and he had the best reasons for thinking modestly of his own 
classical attainments. 

Meanwhile, it was indispensable that this benighted foreigner should 
gain some elementary knowledge of how to hit and how to throw up a 
ball, before being sent to school. Therefore Walter, who was the most 
good-natured soul alive, spent a large portion of his three weeks’ holidays 
in bowling lobs to the stranger, while Nellie long-stopped ; and at the 
end of the time he was able to speak with qualified approbation of his 
pupil’s progress. The last day was a trying one for Philip—and not for 
Philip alone—but it passed away without any unseemly exhibition ; and 
if there were tears in anybody’s eyes when the moment of parting came, 
they were resolutely winked away. 

“Oh dear! I almost wish he had been a girl,” sighed Margaret, as 
she stood looking after the carriage which was bearing away her adopted 
child and his juvenile protector. 

“It would have been much better in all respects if he had been,” 
agreed Mr. Brune; “but, my dear Mrs. Stanniforth, why didn’t you 
think of that before? Boys are a nuisance even when they come into 
one’s possession in the ordinary course of nature; but nothing compels 
one to adopt other people’s boys. Considering the vast preponderance 
of the female over the male population, it does seem odd that, when you 
had made up your mind to relieve the destitute, you should have fixed 
upon one of the wrong sex.” . 

“The destitute females did not happen to come in my way, you see ; 
and Philip belongs to me now as much as your boys belong to you. I 
am sure I have no right to grumble. He has been a godsend to me 
already, and I don’t doubt but that he will be the joy of my life and the 
prop of my old age.” 

“Unless he comes to the gallows in the meantime. Now, Mrs. 
Stanniforth, don’t look so reproachfully at me; I did not really mean 
that. Set it down to jealousy of your boy, who is so much better- 
looking and cleverer than mine, you know. I foresee how you will 
crow over me for the next three months, and I can’t help feeling sore in 
anticipation.” 

It must be confessed that, if Margaret did not actually crow over 
Mr. Brune, she was very exultant when the first reports from Philip’s 
school reached her, and that she talked about him and his triumphs a 
little too much for the patience of her motber, who was at that time 
spending a few days with her. 

“‘ Now I do think there are very few boys of twelve years old who 
could produce anything so good as that,” she exclaimed, one morning, 
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throwing across the breakfast-table a letter which, in truth, was not ill 
written and was disfigured by no blots. 

Mrs. Winnington picked it up, and surveyed it through her glasses. 
“My dearest Meg,” it began. 

“ Really,” cried Mrs. Winnington, laying down the sheet, “I am 
surprised at your encouraging the boy to address you in that disrespectful 
way. ‘ Meg,’ indeed! Why, I should never have allowed even your 
brothers and sisters to make use of such a vulgar nickname.” 

“ But ‘Mrs. Stanniforth’ would be so formal. He always used to 
call me Meg at Nice, and I rather liked it. I don’t think it sounds © 
disrespectful.” 

‘ “Oh, very well! I suppose the young gentleman will be addressing 
me as Sukey next,” said Mrs. Winnington, whose christian name was 
Susan. And then she raised her eye-glasses again, and went on with 
the letter. 


“« My dearest Meg,—This is a half-holiday, so I am going to write to 
you as I promised. We have two half-holidays a week. I like it very 
much, only I want to go to Eton at Christmas when Walter goes. Please 
dear Meg let me go. Walter says he is sure I should take middle fourth, 
which is Upper School you know. I play cricket every day. I never 
cry, and I say my prayers as you told me. All the boys say their 
prayers here because one of the masters comes into the dormitry in the 
morning and then we have to do it while he is there and then we dress 
and then we go into school. We don’t get much butter with our bread 
at brekfast. Walter says all the boys at Eton have rooms of their 
own and buy what they like for brekfast. I should always buy sossiges. 
I wish I was there. But Iam very happy here. Please send me ten 
shillings as I have got no money left. I must stop now for I have no 
more to say. Give my love to Prosser and Wilson and James and 
Thomas and all the animals and Mrs. Winnington, and 

“ Believe me 
“ Ever your loving 
PHILIP.” 


“ There are a few mistakes in spelling,’ Margaret observed in an 
apologetic tone. 

“ A few,” said Mrs. Winnington drily. “It is a comfort to think 
that Philip is not likely to fail in life through any foolish feeling of 
delicacy as to asking for what he wants. I suppose you have already 
begun to make inquiries about a house at Eton.” 

“‘ Well, it would be a great thing if he and Walter could go there 
together, would it not? And you know, mother, it is one of your 
maxims that those who won’t ask don’t deserve to receive.” 

Mrs. Winnington, who had consistently acted in accordance with 
this principle for many years, did not find it convenient to make any 
direct rejoinder, and merely remarked: “ Eton was thought too expen- 
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sive a school for your brothers: but I dare say I had better not inter- 
fere. I hope you will thank your young prodigy for his polite mention 
of me when you write.” 

“Oh, yes; I will certainly,” replied Margaret, quite seriously. And 
she despatched an answer to Philip’s letter that same afternoon, enclosing 
the ten shillings, as requested, and promising that if he continued to be 
good, and was careful about the orthography of “ dormitory” and other 
recondite words, the propriety of sending him to Eton in eight months’ 
time should be considered. 

The boy had not told the truth in asserting that he was happy at 
school. But what boy ever does tell the truth in such matters? He 
was physically weak, nervous, and sensitive, and he experienced the 
inevitable fate of those who possess such organisations. This private 
school, which was neither better nor worse than other establishments of 
its kind, did him some good and some harm. It taught him a respect 
for discipline; it gave him a rough notion of what commonly passes for 
justice in this world ; and it confirmed his previous impression that the 
English, with a few bright exceptions, were a thick-headed and hard- 
hearted race. Probably he would not have pulled through as well as he 
did had he not had a powerful friend in Walter Brune. With the help 
of that good-natured son of Anak, he just managed to hold his own 
among his companions, and, although he did not achieve popularity, he 
was not much tormented after the first few weeks. To set against this 
mediocre social success, he had the good word of all his masters, and he 
returned to Longbourne at Midsummer with a pile of prizes under his 
arm and a highly eulogistic letter, addressed to Mrs. Stanniforth, in the 
pocket of his jacket. 

Perhaps, if Philip had known it, that first day of his first holidays 
was the happiest of his life. The joy of regained liberty; the joy of 
being surrounded by none but friendly faces ; and the joy of once more 
embracing his beloved Meg—the only person in the world in whom he 
had complete confidence : these would of themselves have satisfied him. 
But when to such delights was joined the supreme one of returning to 
them in the character of a conquering hero, the measure of his content- 
ment was filled up to overflowing ; for it was a part of his nature to 
adore applause. Margaret was not alone when he arrived; she had 
Captain Kenyon and two of her young brothers, schoolboys like himself, 
staying with her. But Hugh was so kind and complimentary that his 
presence could hardly be considered as a drawback ; and the Winnington 
boys had the pleasant, soft manners of their father’s family, and did not 
look askance at Philip, as at an intruder, after the fashion of certain 
other people whom he had met at Longbourne earlier in the year. 

In the afternoon Walter came up; and then there were the stables 
to be visited, and various plans for the employment of eight blissful 
weeks to be concocted; after which came late dinner, to which—the 
occasion being so auspicious 2 one—the juveniles sat down with their 
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elders. But what pleased Philip more than all this, more even than the 
news that his hopes were to be fulfilled, and that he was to go to Eton 
after Christmas, was the footing upon which he felt himself to stand 
with regard to those about him. He was no longer the little Italian 
waif, picked up nobody knew whence, and eyed from every quarter with 
curiosity and suspicion ; he was a recognised member of the family, and 
one who was acknowledged to have brought credit upon it in the shape 
of those gilded volumes which were lying in a conspicuous place upon 
the drawing-room table. 

Thus it was, in all respects, a day to be marked with a white stone ; 
but, somehow or other, Margaret’s spirits did not seem to be as high as 
they ought to have been under the circumstances ; and Philip, who was 
an observant little person, was not slow to detect this deficiency. He 
noticed also that Captain Kenyon was not himself. That ordinarily 
quiet and taciturn gentleman was so talkative and so laboriously jovial 
that a far less shrewd listener than Master Marescalchi must have 
suspected that something was amiss. Taking one thing with another, 
and remarking that no direct interchange of words took place between 
the head and the foot of the table, our young friend came to the con- 
clusion that Captain Kenyon had been misbehaving himself in some 
way, and that Margaret was displeased with him; and this impression 

was confirmed by what took place subsequently in the drawing-room. 
Hugh began talking about Eton, and, mentioning as a curious circum- 
stance that he himself had never seen the place, added that he would 
now have a pretext for running down there occasionally, 

“Have you ever seen Oxford?” asked Margaret, looking up for an 
instant from her embroidery. 

“ Well, no; oddly enough, I never have. Why do you ask?” 

‘Only because your pretext will most likely have moved there before 
you come back.” 

“ Oh, I hope it will not be so bad as that,” answered Hugh, laughing 
in an uncomfortable, nervous sort of way. 

“T thought,” said Mrs. Stanniforth, rising slowly, and gathering up 
her skeins and scissors and needles, ‘“‘that you told me you would nat 
be in England again for another five or six years at least.” 

And with that she walked to the other end of the room, and engaged 
one of her young brothers in a game of backgammon, disregarding Hugh’s 
confused murmurs about getting leave, he hoped, and distance being 
nothing in these days, and more to the like effect. Whereupon the 
latter thrust his hands into his pockets, stretched his long legs out before 
him, and became lost in frowning meditation. 

It was Margaret’s custom to peep into Philip’s room, before retiring 
to rest, for a last look at her boy, who was generally sound asleep at the 
hour of these visits. Upon this occasion, however, she found him sitting 
up in bed, and eager for conversation ; and one of the first things he 
asked was— Pm: 
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“ Meg, is Captain Kenyon going away?” 

Margaret said yes; Captain Kenyon was going to India very soon; 

“ What for?” Philip inquired. 

“He is sent there, my dear. Soldiers are sent to India sometimes.” 

“Ts India a long way off?” 

“Yes; along way. I dare say you won't see Captain Kenyon again 
until you are almost a man. Aren’t you sorry 1” 

Philip did not feel that the prospect was one which affected him very 
greatly ; but he expressed a proper amount of civil regret, and then went 
on with his inquiries. 

“ Why are soldiers sent to India, Meg? For a punishment?” 

“Oh dear, no! many of them don’t think it a punishment at all. 
There are tigers to be shot in India, and pigs to be stuck, and other 
excitements which are not to be had in this country. Of course those 
who go leave their friends behind them, which some might consider a 
drawback.” 

“ And are they obliged to go?” 

“Well, I believe they can generally arrange td remain at home if 
they wish it.” 

“ Captain Kenyon doesn’t wish it then?” 

“T suppose not. But we must not talk any more now; it is high 
time for you to lie down and go to sleep.” 

So Margaret went away, leaving Philip still a victim to baffled 
curiosity. He perceived that Captain Kenyon’s departure was arousing 
no small amount of resentment ; but he did not clearly understand why 
that officer should not go and kill tigers, or be killed by them, if the 
current of his ambition set that way. If it had been a question of the 
Bishop’s or of Mrs, Winnington’s incurring such perils, that would of 
course have been another thing ; but what, after all, was Captain 
Kenyon to Margaret? Only a friend—and not a very interesting friend 
either, in his (the speculator’s) opinion. It will be seen that Philip was 
not too young to be jealous. 

Poor Hugh was innocent enough of any desire to quit his native 
shores, and not all the tigers in Bengal would have tempted him away, 
had he felt at liberty to consult his own inclinations; but there were 
more considerations than one which weighed with him when his battery, 
somewhat unexpectedly, received orders to hold itself in readiness to 
proceed on foreign service. In the first place, he was a poor man, and 
could not well have afforded the expense of an exchange; secondly, he 
had a mother and sisters whom he had accustomed to look for occasional 
remittances from him, and to whose comforts the double pay of the Indian 
establishment might be expected to minister considerably ; thirdly—and 
this, it must be confessed, was what he thought of most—he had con- 
vineed himself that it would be better for him to dwell no longer than 
was necessary in the same quarter of the globe as Margaret. 

The first two of these reasons were such as, in an ordinary man, 
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might have been held to be sufficient, not to say creditable; but those 
who choose habitually to study the convenience of others rather than 
their own must be prepared to pay the penalty which such an imprudent 
rule of conduct entails. Hugh, having cheerfully served his fellow- 
creatures all his life long, had ceased, in the eyes of most of them, to be 
a free agent; and Margaret, for one, though she was not unreasonable 
enough to desire’ that he should sacrifice his career in order that she 
might have an adviser and confidant always at her elbow, yet thought 
that friendship demanded of him some expression of regret and some 
explanation of the causes that were leading him to abandon her at a 
time when she stood so much in need of support. When, therefore, he 
announced in a brisk, off-hand manner that he was about to sail for 
India, and might be absent for a matter of half-a-dozen years or so, she 
felt that she had every right to be hurt and offended ; and so it was that 
she treated the delinquent with marked coldness, and made the sarcastic 
allusions above-mentioned to tigers and pigs. 

The next morning, Philip espied Hugh smoking his pipe pensively on 
the lawn before breakfast, and attacked him point-blank with— 

“Captain Kenyon, why are you going to India?” 

“Why am I going, my boy?” echoed Hugh, looking down at the 
inquisitive little face which was turned up to his. “ Well, I am going 
because it comes in the way of my duty to go, if you understand what 
that means.” 

“But Meg said you could stay at home if you liked.” 

“Did she say that?” exclaimed Hugh, in an altered voice ; and for 
a moment Philip experienced the uncomfortable sensation of one who 
has trodden upon a sleeping lion’s tail. But it presently appeared that 
Captain Kenyon was not going to be angry. 

“ Ah,” said he, “ladies won’t understand that a man can’t always do 
as he likes. Don’t you let them put any notion of that kind into your 
head, my young friend, or you'll come to grief one of these fine days. 
One of the first lessons that men and boys have to learn is that they will 
very seldom be able to do as they like, and the next, that they may as 
well grin and bear it.” 

Hugh, however, was not allowed to beg the question in that way. 

“ But you can do as you like about going to India,” persisted his 
cross-examiner. ‘Meg said so.” 

“ Perhaps neither you nor Margaret know much about that,” answered 
Hugh, good-humouredly. “ At all events, I am not going to be bullied 
by any of you ; and you'll see me back sooner than you want me, I have 
no doubt. That’s enough said about me. What you have to do is to 
grow into a big boy as soon as you can, and to try to be some comfort 
to—to—to—the person to whom you owe pretty well everything. You 
have made a good start : keep it up. And mind you, it isn’t enough to - 
get prizes, and be at the top of your class, and all that. Not that study 
isn’t a very fine thing in its way; still, it’s not all that’s wanted. You 
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are sent to school, I take it, not only to learn Latin and Greek and a 
smattering of mathematics, but to learn to be a gentleman and a good 
fellow. At Eton you will fall in with companions of all ranks and 
fortunes, just as you will in the world later on, and the chances are that 
you will have as much pocket money as any of them; but don’t let that 
make you forget that you will have to earn your own bread some day. 
Never pretend that you are anything but what you really are; never 
shirk either your work or your play; and never say a word behind a 
fellow’s back that you wouldn't dare to say to his face. That isn’t an 
impossible system to follow ; though it’s a hard one, I grant you. You 
stick to it, and you'll have your reward in due time.” 

In this strain Hugh went on, expounding his simple theory of ethics 
between the whiffs of his pipe, and the boy listened to him with about 
as much attention as boys usually vouchsafe to the wisdom of their 
elders. The speaker’s words gained something in impressiveness, it is 
true, when it transpired that this was a valedictory address, and that 
Captain Kenyon proposed to leave for Aldershot within a few hours. 
He would not actually sail for some time to come; but the little leave 
that he could hope to obtain after this must, he explained, be spent with 
his own family, and it was unlikely that he would be able to visit 
Longbourne again. “So you see,” he concluded, “this will be my last 
opportunity of lecturing all you good folks and telling you your duty ; 
and I am making the most of it.” 

But, although Hugh could be fluent enough in the presence of this 
small member of the household, he became a changed man under the eye 
of its mistress, and his eloquence entirely deserted him when the time 
came for him to hold his farewell interview with her. They sat facing, 
but not looking at one another, in the library, she stitching at her 
embroidery, and he pulling his moustache and studying the pattern of 
the carpet; and, like the sentimental couple in the ballad, 


They spoke of common things, 
But the tears were in their eyes. 


At length Hugh could stand this absurd constraint no longer, and 
broke out with—“ I hope you don’t think I am going to India for my 
own amusement. The boy said something to me just now which—he 
told me you had said I need not go unless I liked.” 

“TI fancied,” said Margaret, “that exchanges were not difficult to 
obtain. But I don’t know why you should not wish to go.” 

“ Ah, that is not like you! that is not quite honestly said. You 
must know that it can be no pleasure to me to leave—all that I shall 
have to leave, and that I should not go, unless I had a good reason for 
doing so. I have a good reason—several good reasons.” 

He broke off, and looked at her half apprehensively. He was un- 
decided whether to hope that she would understand him or to hope that 
she would not. But she looked up with a pleasant smile, and an evident 
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unconsciousness of any deeper meaning than his words seemed to 
imply. 

“Dear old Hugh!” she said, “I know you have reasons, and I 
suppose I can guess what some of them are. I ought to know, if anyone 
does, that your own pleasure is about the last thing that you ever think 
of ; and I beg your pardon for having been so disagreeable to you. But 
I confess that the way you spoke yesterday made me unhappy, and 
vexed me. I thought you seemed glad to go.” 

“No,” said Hugh, in a low voice; “I was not glad.” 

“ Of course you were not; and even if you had been, one has not so 
many friends in the world that one can afford to quarrel with the best 
of them.” 

“ Quarrel!” cried Hugh, aghast. ‘“ My dear Margaret!” 

“ Well, I won’t say anything about quarrels; it takes two to make 
one, doesn’t it? But I dare say you don’t know what a loss you will be 
tome. It seems as if I must lose everyone I cared for.” 

Hugh was perfectly well aware that if she had cared for him in the 
way that he wished her to do she would never have said that. “You 
won’t lose me, if I can help it,” he answered, cheerily ; “ and you have 
the boy, remember. He will very soon take my place—and more than 
my place, I’m afraid. His sun is rising, and mine is setting; and that 
is quite as it should be. Only don’t let him put me altogether out of 
your memory.” 

From which it may be inferred that, if Philip was inclined to be 
jealous of Captain Kenyon, his sentiments were not far from being 
returned. 

“T don’t know why you should say that,” cried Margaret, with some 
warmth. “Is one only to care for one person in the world? You are 
not the less my friend because I have found a son in Philip. If Jack 
were alive, you don’t think, do you, that I should care less to see you 
and hear from you?” 

“Yes, I do,” answered Hugh. “ Why it stands to reason that you 
would.” 

“Then you don’t know the meaning of friendship, that’s all.” 

“Don’t I4” said Hugh, meekly. And then she begged his pardon 
again, and they both laughed, and Margaret cried a little; and before 
much more could be said, the butler came in to announce that the dog- 
cart was at the door. One of them was not sorry to have his adieux 
cut short. He promised to write often; and they shook hands, saying 
that they would certainly meet again soon. 

So they two parted ; and did not meet again for many a long day. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Tur Younc GENERATION. 


Ten years make up a very respectable slice to take out of any man’s life. 
Ten years advance the restless world so far in its eternal task of waste 
and renewal, bring such a vast accumulation of announcements to 
the first column of the Z%imes, and witness so much laughing and 
weeping, learning and forgetting, that they cannot but leave perceptible 
traces upon bodies which at best are only constructed to endure through 
six or seven of such periods. Yet when, after protracted wanderings, 
we revisit familiar scenes, it is seldom change so much as the lack of it, 
that astonishes us. The houses are where they were ; the church steeple 
maintains its position, looking down upon the well-known tombstones, 
with but a few additions to their number ; everywhere are evidences of 
the mortifying fact that summer and winter, seed-time and harvest, have 
succeeded one another quite in the usual fashion, in spite of our absence. 
It takes nothing less than an earthquake, a conflagration, or a deluge, to 
give us the shock which we had half looked forward to. In individuals, 
too, as in places, the work of a twelvemonth is often more destructive than 
that of a dozen. We return, after ten years of not more than ordinary 
vicissitude, to find our friends a little greyer perhaps, a little stouter, 
a little less active, but otherwise scarcely altered. They are busied with 
the same employments as of yore; they are absorbed in the same petty 
cares and amusements ; we recognise the old tricks of speech and ges- 
ture, the old virtues and failings, and too often, alas! the old jokes. 
The only startling sensation we are likely to experience is the discovery 
that those whom we left in the nursery have in some unaccountable 
manner been replaced by young men and women. The reader must now 
be asked to.renew acquaintance, after a supposed interval of ten years, 
with the personages parted from at the end of the last chapter ; some of 
whom, as will be seen, have grown almost out of recognition in that 
lapse of time, while others have remained as nearly stationary as the 
laws of nature will permit, and two have quietly slipped off the stage 
altogether, and have already been all but forgotten by the survivors, 

To Margaret this decade has given what, in the common course of 
things, it could hardly fail to do—a less impatient acquiescence in her 
lot as a rich woman to whom money is no blessing and a lonely woman 
who is seldom allowed to be alone ; a clear understanding of the uses and 
draw backs of wealth; and, in addition to these advantages, a considerable 
increase of employment for body and mind in the shape of certain re- 
sponsibilities which shall be more fully dwelt upon by-and-by. Upon 
Hugh Kenyon, earning distinction, unaccompanied by notoriety, in de- 
sultory frontier warfare, and groaning over uncongenial office work as 
holder of a staff appointment in the sweltering heat of Madras, it has 
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bestowed a fine crop of grey hairs, a heartfelt detestation of the East, and 
a brevet-coloneley. To Mrs. Winnington it has brought a change of 
circumstances which, anticipated and discounted as it might have been 
by so far-seeing a lady, has not the less contributed towards souring a 
temper which was never of the sweetest. The truth is that, after the 
poor old Bishop of Crayminster’s death and burial, his savings were 
found to fall far short of the amount which he had always led his wife 
to imagine that she might trust to inheriting ; and Mr. Brune declared 
that, in the first agony of so cruel an aggravation of her bereavement, 
the widow was for countermanding that handsome marble effigy which 
adorns the north transept of the cathedral and keeps the virtues of 
Bishop Winnington before the eyes of a too forgetful public. Possibly, 
however, it was not Mrs. Winnington who defrayed the cost of the 
monument. 

When these lamentable events occurred, Mr. Brune had himself been 
for some time a widower. The fragile mistress of Broom Leas shivered 
out of the world one bitter January morning, and was regretted as much 
as, and missed perhaps rather more than, she deserved. Her place was 
supplied, so far as a mother’s place can be supplied, by Margaret, who 
took almost entire charge of little Nellie, saw that the boys had buttons 
on their shirts and jackets on their backs, and in numberless other ways 
proved herself of invaluable service to a distressed elderly gentleman 
whose notions on the subject of household economy were of a most ele- 
mentary kind. 

That Mrs. Winnington and her only unmarried daughter Edith 
should take up their abode for a time with Mrs. Stanniforth, after cir- 
cumstances obliged them to vacate the Palace, was but natural and 
proper. It was only a temporary arrangement, Mrs. Winnington was 
careful to explain. She herself disapproved on principle of joint estab- 
lishments ; and, although she was willing so far to comply with dear 
Margaret’s wishes as to remain where she was until a suitable home 
could be found for her elsewhere, it must be clearly understood that she 
could never consent to inhabit Longbourne upon any other footing 
than that ofa guest. Nevertheless, time went on, and, somehow or other, 
the suitable home could not be discovered. Sometimes Mrs. Winnington 
took lodgings in London for a month or so, sometimes she allowed her- 
self a brief period of rest and relaxation at the sea-side, and her inter- 
views with house-agents were constant ; but nothing came of it all ; and 
Mrs. Prosser, the housekeeper, respectfully begged to be informed 
whether she was expected to take her orders from visitors ; because, in 
that case, she should be wishful to give up the situation, not having been 
accustomed to serve two mistresses. 

Perhaps Mrs. Prosser was not the only person who would fain have 
sped the parting guest; for in ten years’ time there had sprung up a 
generation of young people, whose views were clear and decided, as the 
views of young people generally are, and who did not hesitate to give 
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expression to them among themselves. It is with this younger genera- 
tion that we shall henceforth principally have to deal; and probably 
the best day on which to bring them under the reader’s notice will be 
that of the Oxford and Cambridge cricket match, a day memorable on 
various grounds—memorable in the annals of cricket as having witnessed 
the defeat of Cambridge in a single innings; memorable to the Brunes 
and Stanniforths as being the crown and finish of their respective repre- 
sentatives’ Oxford career ; memorable, above all, as the day on which 
Walter carried out his bat, after having put together a score of 182, 
without giving a single chance from beginning to end. 

Of the many thousands who strolled round and round Lord’s ground 
during the two days of the match, not a few stood still to stare at a re- 
markably pretty girl, who, perched upon the box of a carriage, with her 
eyes fixed intently upon the players, was evidently unconscious of the 
admiration which she was exciting. A very small proportion of them— 
one in a thousand, perhaps—knew her name; for Miss Brune’s visits 
to London were few and far between, and her acquaintance with 
fashionable society was confined to such members of it as dwelt 
within the limits of her own county. Nor, indeed, had she any 
present desire to enlarge that acquaintance, or to scrutinise the throng 
of celebrities and beauties collected in her neighbourhood, having 
little in common with the ladies who frequent Lord’s rather with 
a view to be seen than tosee. Everything at its proper time. Miss 
Brune had no objection to the pleasures of social intercourse as obtain- 
able at the half-dozen or so of balls to which she was taken in the 
course of the year, or at the garden-parties which were the form of enter- 
tainment most in favour round Crayminster ; but she went to Lord’s to 
look at cricket, and it is certain that she was as capable a judge of the 
game as any man in the Pavilion. It was not for nothing that she had 
had her shins bruised and her finger-nails cracked by the bowling of a 
succession of brothers, all of whom had subsequently achieved renown 
on better-known fields than that of Broom Leas; and, although long 
skirts and conventional prejudices forbade her any longer to handle the 
bat and ball on her own account, there were few of the great annual 
contests in which she did not take a vicarious part. This particular 
University match—the last in which Walter was to figure—had occupied 
all her thoughts for weeks beforehand, and during the earlier part of it 
she had sat motionless upon her perch, her right hand supporting her 
chin and her left holding up her parasol, as inattentive to the ceaseless 
babble of her younger brothers as she had been unconscious of the 
flattering remarks to which her small regular features, her abundant 
dark hair, and her blue eyes were giving rise among the ranks of the 
bystanders, 

But now the first day was past and gone, the morning of the second 
was wearing away; Cambridge, having followed their innings, were 
making a bad fight of it ; the result of the game was a foregone conclusion, 
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and Miss Brune was able to bestow some notice upon the outer world, 
and to nod in a friendly way to a strikingly handsome and well-dressed 
young man, who lounged up to the side of the carriage and took off his 
hat to her. 

“ Rather poor fun,” he remarked, with a backward jerk of his head 
towards the field. 

“Yes; isn’t it horrid? I do hate a follow-on.” 

“Tt is better than a draw, though, I suppose.” 

“Oh, of course; but it’s disappointing all the same. I wanted to 
see Walter go in again.” 

“ How inconsiderate of you to wish for such a thing on a blazing hot 
day like this! If I were Walter, I should be very well satisfied to rest 
upon my laurels.” 

“Ah, but you don’t care about cricket,” said Miss Brune, looking 
down pityingly upon her interlocutor, who had drawn a mat over the 
top of the wheel to protect his coat-sleeves, and was resting his elbows 
upon it, while he contemplated her with a sort of lazy complacency and 
approbation. 

“T beg your pardon; I like cricket very well—in a mild way. I 
don’t think it quite the only thing in the world worth living for, I 
confess.” 

“* No more does Walter,” retorted Miss Brune, with quick resentment. 

“Who said he did? Don’t be so peppery, Nell! Perhaps I wasn’t 
thinking of Walter at all.” 

“You meant me, then, I suppose. Now, Philip, if you are going to 
say disagreeable things, you had better take yourself off.” 

“T shall do nothing of the sort,” answered the other, climbing de- 
liberately into the carriage, which was empty at that moment, and 
kneeling upon the seat, so that his face was close to Miss Brune’s elbow. 
“T shall stay as long as I please, and say as many disagreeable things as 
I like.” 

“ You cannot force me to listen to you, at all events,” cried the girl, 
resolutely turning her back upon him. 

“Very well ; I'll endeavour to be amiable. I think cricket a glorious 
national pastime ; and if I could play as well as Walter, I should think 
it more glorious stil]. Will that satisfy you? You'll allow that it isn’t 
a game for a bad player.” 

“You could play well enough, if you chose to take the trouble,” 
answered Nellie, seriously; “it’s no use attempting to do anything 
without practice. But, I suppose,” she added presently, “you like 
private theatricals and dancing and flirtation, and all that sort of amuse- 
ment better.” 

“Who's saying disagreeable things now? I never knew anybody 
so quarrelsome as you are. One would have thought that you would 
have been on your good behaviour for the first two or three days after 
meeting an old friend whom you haven't seen for so many months—but 
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no! However, I don’t mean to quarrel with you. In the first place, it is 
too hot ; in the second place, we have the whole summer before us; and 
in the third place, public wrangling is unseemly,” 

Nellie turned her dark blue eyes upon the speaker with a look of 
some alarm and contrition. ‘I didn’t mean to be disagreeable really, 
Philip,” she said. 

“T forgive you,” replied the other, gravely. “ Try not to do it again, 
that’s all. Now tell me all the Longbourne news. Between ourselves, 
I am sick of Oxford and sick of private theatricals; and, as for dancing 
and flirtation, I should imagine you were more proficient in those arts 
than I can pretend to be.” 

But Miss Brune was not listening to him. “Oh, what was that?” 
she exclaimed. “ Hight wickets down! How did he get out? I didn’t 
see it at all, did you? This comes of talking, instead of looking at the 
game.” 

“Oh, bowled, or caught, or run out, or something; J don’t know. 
Anyhow, there’s an end of him ; and there will be an end of the whole 
business presently. Tell me about Longbourne!” 

“There is no Longbourne news to tell. Nothing ever happens in our 
part of the world, you know ; at least, nothing that you would care to 
hear about. Mrs. Stanniforth is looking tired and ill, I think. I 
wanted her to come up with us and see the match; but she said she 
could hardly manage it. Of course, if you had been in the eleven, it 
would have been another thing. How glad she will be to have you back 
again!” 

“Dear old Meg! Any prospect of Mrs. Winnington’s finding a 
house 1” 

Nellie shook her head and sighed. “ Papa says the only chance of 
getting rid of her would be for Mrs. Stanniforth to let Longbourne, and 
go away until she was settled somewhere. But, unfortunately, Mrs, 
Stanniforth doesn’t want to get rid of her.” 

“‘T wonder now,” said Philip, musingly, “whether somebody couldn’t 
be found to marry Mrs. Winnington?” 

“ Oh, I’m afraid not. Oh no; I should think there could not be the 
faintest shadow of a hope of that.” 

“Well, one never can tell ; a fool is born every hour. Do you know 
that Colonel Kenyon is expected home from India ?” 

“Yes; Mrs. Stanniforth told me. “You are not thinking of him as 
a husband for Mrs. Winnington, are you?” 

“No; hardly. Though, now you mention it, I don’t know that he 
mightn’t do. Perhaps it wouldn’t be an altogether unsuitable match. 
He must be some years younger than the dear old lady, certainly ; but I 
should imagine him the sort of man who wou!d look about twice his age, 
whereas our beloved Winnington is still quite blooming by candlelight ; 
and, at all events, they would have one point of resemblance, they are 
both bores.” 
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“Why do you think Colonel Kenyon a bore? Mrs. Stanniforth says 
he is one of the best men that ever lived.” 

“You give me question and answer in the same breath. However, 
I admit that I am prejudiced. I daresay he isn’t a bad sort of old fogey, 
when you know him. I don’t remember much about him myself; only 
I can answer for the fact that he writes uncommonly long-winded letters, 
and then he has been held up before me all my life as a bright example. 
One can’t feel very amiably towards people of that stamp. He is such 
a very, very white sheep, that I, who have a tuft or two of black on my 
fleece, have some difficulty in recognising him as a brother. Speaking 
honestly now, don’t you think that, if it were literally true that the 
King could do no wrong, it would be about time to cut off the King’s 
head, and despatch him into a world where he could feel himself more 
at home than in this one?” 

But Nellie was spared the necessity of making any reply, for at this 
juncture one of the players hit the ball well up into the air, and the next 
moment a roar ran round the ground, to which Philip contributed his 
share by singing out, “ Well caught!” 

“Well caught!” echoed Miss Brune, rather contemptuously ; “ why, 
my dear Philip, how could he help himself! He might have caught it 
in his mouth.” 

“Perhaps so; but I never saw the catch yet that did not fill me 
with admiration and amazement. If I had been in that man’s place, the 
ball would inevitably have slipped through my fingers, and you would be 
inwardly joining in the hooting at this moment. I tremble when I think 
of the number of times that I shall be disgraced in your eyes before the 
autumn.” 

“IT don’t believe you will play in a single match, unless Walter 
absolutely drags you on to the ground,” said Nellie. 

And then Mr. Brune came up, followed by a small phalanx of young 
sons, and Philip descended from the carriage, and presently sauntered 
away. 

He met with many greetings, and had to remove his glossy hat over and 
over again, as he made his way through the crowd ; for Mr. Marescalchi 
was tolerably well known in London as one of the best amateur actors 
of the day, and his pleasant address had recommended him to the favour 
of a few great ladies, and consequently to that of numerous others who 
aspired to be great. At Oxford he had been in a good set; that is to 
say, that he had associated principally with youths of noble birth or 
noble fortunes; and as he had adapted himself to their manners and 
customs, had spent money freely and had always keen cheery and in 
good spirits, he had ended by acquiring a popularity extending beyond 
University circles. Through the medium of his college acquaintances he 
had made his way into houses the portals of which Mrs. Winnington, 
for instance, with all her superior claims to recognition, had never suc- 
ceeded in forcing: hence some severe observations about snobs and 
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toadies were occasionally heard in the vicinity of Longbourne. Mrs. 
Winnington did not love this upstart; but society at large, which 
naturally did not care a pin whether he were an upstart or no, liked 
him very well, and petted him as much as his heart could desire. 

He threaded his way among the carriage-wheels and luncheon- 
baskets and bright-coloured parasols and attendant flunkeys, basking in 
the moral and material sunshine, smiled upon by the world, and smiling 
back in return—a faultlessly appointed little figure, from the bouquet 
in his button-hole to the tips of his shiny boots; and doubtless many 
of those who watched his progress thought him much to be envied. 
There is a certain combination of youth, health, prosperity, good looks, 
and fine clothes upon which even the sternest philosopher can hardly 
help casting just one longing, lingering look. When the match and the 
shouting were over, and the released spectators were rushing towards 
the gates, jostling one another in accordance with the custom of all 
assemblages after a show, Mr. Marescalchi loitered on the ground, and 
let the stream pass by. He himself was seldom in a hurry, and dis- 
liked being pushed about and elbowed. And while, half-sitting upon 
his stick, he surveyed with placid compassion the foolish people who 
were making themselves so unnecessarily hot, a tall, broad-shouldered 
young man came striding across the grass behind him, and clapped him 
on the shoulder, with— 

“ Hullo, Philip! you’re the very fellow I wanted to see. What train 
are you going down by?” 

Marescalchi turned round, rubbed his shoulder, and looked up 
reproachfully at the new-comer. “ How you made me jump!” he 
exclaimed, 

The other burst into a great laugh. “ Made you jump, indeed! one 
would think you were an old woman. This comes of ruining your nerves 
by smoking all day and sitting up all night. Perhaps you thought I 
was going to serve a writ upon you, though?” he added, in a more sober 
tone. 

“ My dear, good fellow, don’t talk about such horrid things! So you 
never got a second innings, after all. Nellie was quite plaintive over 
it, and snubbed me savagely because I suggested that the weather was 
hardly suitable for athletics.” 

“What a lazy little beggar you are! Well, you haven’t answered my 
question yet. Are you going down by the 3.45 or the 6.20% Nellie and 
the others have gone off to look at the pictures, so I don’t suppose we 
shall catch the express.” 

Marescalchi had put a cigarette between his lips, and was stooping 
down to scrape a match upon the sole of his boot. “I don’t think I 
can manage to get down to Longbourne this evening,” he said; ‘ I’ve 
got a lot of things to do in town.” 

“Oh bosh!” returned his friend; “what can you want to do in 
London at this time of the year? You had much better come down with 
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us.” He added, after a momentary hesitation, “It’ll be an awful sell 
for Mrs. Stanniforth if you don’t turn up.” 

Walter Brune the man was an enlarged duplicate of Walter the 
boy. Fair-haired, blue-eyed, fresh-complexioned, he bore no trace of 
resemblance to the Brunes, who were a small, dark, and wiry race. 
“ Walter is a Boulger from crown to heel,” his father used to say, “ and 
if I were not afraid of his giving me a thrashing, I’d disown him.” 
Walter, indeed, could have thrashed most men. He was not handsome, 
except in so far as he had the beauty of glowing health and a splendid 
physique ; but his face was the embodiment of honesty and good humour, 
and he was certainly pleasant to look at. 

Marescalchi, for reasons of his own, did not look at him now, but 
answered in an off-hand way: “Oh, I shall turn up all right some time 
to-morrow. No; not to-morrow, by-the-by, but next day. I remember 
now that I promised to dine with Salford to-morrow.” 

Walter looked dissatisfied. “Throw him over, then,” he said, 
curtly. ‘ He won’t miss you, I’ll be bound; and Mrs. Stanniforth will.” 

“‘ My dear Walter,” began Marescalchi, still smiling, but with eye- 
brows slightly raised, “ don’t you think ” 

“ Don’t I think I had better mind my own business, eh? No; I 
don’t. After dry-nursing you for so many years, I have a righ* to lec- 
ture you occasionally; and you can’t say I claim it very often now-a- 
days. I have never said a word against any other of your great swell 
friends—have I 1—though I don’t think you have got much good from 
some of them; but I do wish you would drop that fellow Salford. He’s 
as thorough a blackguard as ever stepped.” 

“ Dear, dear! what has he been doing?” asked Philip, with an air of 
innocent wonder. 

“ You know well enough. For one thing, he is never quite sober, 
and I hate a sot. But that’s not the worst of him. I don’t think I’m 
particularly straitlaced, but there are some things that I can’t get 
over. I have never seen Salford without longing to break his neck 
since that poor little girl from the pastrycook’s disappeared. She was a 
silly little giggling thing; but there wasn’t a bit of harm in her till 
you fellows chose to amuse yourselves by turning her empty head ; and 
now she is irretrievably ruined, poor wretch! If you or I liad done such 
a thing, we should have been called infernal scoundrels ; but Salford is 
a inarquis; so he’s a fine fellow, and Miss Fanny is a deuced lucky girl. 
That’s the way you look at it, isn’t it?” 

“There is one thing,” remarked Philip, imperturbably, “ that I have 
always noticed about people who go twice to church on Sunday ; they 
get so puffed up that they can’t believe in their neighbours’ possessing a 
comparative degree of virtue. It’s a proud boast, I know, to be able 
to sit out two sermons in a week; I couldn’t do it myself, and I look 
with awe and reverence upon those who can; but it doesn’t exactly 
confer upon you a monopoly of righteousness. Where's your Christian 
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charity, my dear Walter? How do you know that Salford was the cul- 
prit? For anything he has ever said to me about it, he may be as inno- 
cent of spiriting Fanny away as I am myself. I wish the man, whoever 
he was, could have made it convenient to wait a few months, I know ; 
for her successor was ugly enough to frighten one out of the shop.” 

“T didn’t think Salford made much of a secret of it,” said Walter. 
“ At all events, everybody put it down to him.” 

“ And do you believe what everybody says?” 

“ Tf you ask me, I do inthe present instance. And I do not believe 
in Salford’s possessing even what you call a comparative degree of 
virtue. And here he comes, blind drunk, as usual. Well; I shall 
be off.” 

But Lord Salford had joined the two friends before Walter could 
effect his escape, and was offering civil congratulations to the latter, who 
received him as a badger receives a terrier. ‘ Never saw you in such 
form before, Brune; you made their bowling look pretty foolish. That’s 
what I call real cricket, you know.” 

* Do you?” 

“T do, upon my word—first class. I mean to say, it was the game 
you know.” 

Walter growled out something about hoping he always played the 
game. 

“ Oh Lord, yes, my dear fellow, I know you do; but everybody gets 
careless and makes mistakes sometimes—everybody, except you, that is. 
You never make mistakes, by George!” 

Lord Salford was certainly not blind drunk, nor perhaps was he 
what a policeman would have called drunk at all; but it would be 
saying too much to assert that he had not been drunk the night before, 
and it is probable that he had been refreshing himself with liberal 
draughts of brandy and soda in the course of the morning. He was a 
red young man—red as to his hair, his complexion, his eyes and his hands; 
and he was so singularly ugly that it must have required all the added 
halo of his marquisate to touch the heart of any pastrycook’s assistant. 
As he stood talking, with his thumbs in his trousers’ pockets, and his stick 
tucked under his arm, Walter looked him slowly all over, from head to 
foot, with an undisguised contempt which he could hardly have failed 
to notice, if he had been at all an observant person. But he was not 
very observant. He went on, in blissful unconsciousness of these 
withering glances :—- 

“Well, Marescalchi, what’s going to become of you now? Going 
down the country? Devilish slow work down in the country at this 
time of the year. I’m off to Norway to-morrow morning. Fishing, fresh 
air, early hours—all that sort of thing, you know. Doctor says I must 
go easy for a bit.” 

Oddly enough, it was not Philip, but Walter who looked confused 
by this embarrassing announcement. That artless giant turned as red 
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as Lord Salford himself, fidgeted, cast his eyes down, and altogether 
presented much more the appearance of a detected liar than of one who 
has detected his neighbour in a lie. Marescalchi’s calm was not in the 
least disturbed. 

“ Going to Norway, are you?” said he; “I’m very glad you men- 
tioned it. When you came up, I wasjust telling Brune that I was going 
to dine with you to-morrow evening ; and I should certainly have gone 
to your club at eight o’clock, if I hadn’t happened to meet you now. Are 
you quite certain you didn’t ask me?” 

Lord Salford stared. “No, I ain’t quite certain,” he answered. “I 
don’t remember anything about it; but I wouldn’t take my oath I 
didn’t ask you. Beg your pardon if I did, I’m sure.” 

“Oh, never mind,” said Philip magnanimously ; “ I dare say it was 
my mistake: I’m always getting my engagements all wrong.” And 
when Lord Salford had passed on, he added: “I believe he did ask me, 
all the same; but perhaps I haven’t lost much. After all, Walter, I 
think you're not far wrong about him ; he és a drunken sori of sweep.” 

“ Anyhow,” remarked Walter, who had recovered his cheerfulness, 
“you have not got to dine with him now; so you may as well come 
home with me.” 

But Philip explained that he really couldn’t do that. Upon further 
reflection, he felt sure that he had some engagement or other for the 
following evening. If it wasn’t Salford, it must have been somebody 
else who had asked him to dinner. He couldn’t speak with any cer- 
tainty upon the point until he should have been to his hotel and glanced 
over his notes. 

“ Well, then, go back to your hotel,” persisted Walter, “ and if you 
find you are free, you will have plenty of time to pack up and join us 
at the station.” 

Philip said, “ All right, old man”; and so Walter went away, 
knowing full well that he would search the platform in vain for his 
friend’s figure, when the hour of departure arrived. 

As soon as he was quite out of sight, Philip heaved a sigh of relief 
and walked off, humming an air from an opera. 

















